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As  a  product  developer  at  JVC, 


I  was  asked  to  create  a  hybrid 
VCR  that  would  revolutionize  the 
way  people  watch  TV  programs. 
The  challenge  was  to  make  it 
no  bigger  than  a  standard  VHS 
recorder  and  get  it  to  market  within 
a  year.  Did  I  reach  my  goal?  You  bet. 


JVC 

AND 

FUJITSU 

LSI  TECHNOLOGY 


I  CAN  BEAT 

I  HAVE  A  FINGER  ON  T H El 

\  T  T  ~'x 


JVC  wanted  to  create  a  VCR  like  none  other.  One  that  combines  the 
multifunctions  of  a  hard  disk  drive  with  the  familiarity  of  a  VCR.  So  TV 
programs  can  be  recorded  and  played  back  simultaneously.  Size,  of 
course,  was  a  factor.  So  was  time.  That's  why  JVC  chose  Fujitsu’s  high- 
performance,  highly  integrated  semiconductor  solution,  which  provided 
all  the  necessary  circuits  on  a  single  28mm  chip.  With  the  technology 
and  expertise  provided  by  Fujitsu,  JVC  successfully  developed  a  finished 
product  within  one  year.  Now  even  more  people  are  tuning  in  to  JVC. 
For  more  details,  visit  us. fujitsu. com/casestudy/.  With  a  partner  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology,  you  can  accomplish  anything. 


E  2001  Fujitsu.  All  rights  reserved. 
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FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

www.fujitsu.com 


■ 


Use  of  some  fet 


Keep  them 


running 


work 


do 


They 


all  hours.  They 


expect  their  computers 


to  do  the  same 


it 


Yes  you  can.  Introducing  Microsoft®  Windows®  XP 
Professional,  the  most  reliable  version  of  Windows 
ever.  Features  like  System  File  Protection,  System 
Restore,  and  Device  Driver  Rollback  add  to  its 


dependability.  Plus,  the  new  Remote  Assistance 
feature  lets  you  take  remote  control  of  a  user’s  PC 
and  perform  any  diagnostic  and  repair  operations  as 
if  you  were  sitting  right  there  in  the  user's  chair. 
All  of  which  translates  into  fewer  help-desk  calls  and 
fewer  headaches.  With  Windows  XP,  you  can. 
www.microsoft.com/windowsxp/itpro 
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Dow’s  CIO  David  Kepler 
(left)  and  Corporate  VP 
Larry  Washington  say  that 
their  Enterprise  Value 
Award-winning  system— 
Learn^dow.now— has 
turned  the  chemical  giant 
ito  a  truly  global  company. 
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OVERVIEW 

New  Orders  of  Magnitude  I  48 

A  true  assessment  of  IT  value  today  must  include  its  power 
to  transform  enterprises,  industries  and  society  as  a  whole. 

By  Katherine  Noyes 

DOW  CHEMICAL 

The  World’s  Biggest  Classroom  I  56 

Dow’s  Web-based  training  system  serves  a  cast  of  thousands. 

By  Stephanie  Overby 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
Working  in  a  Deeper  Shade  of  Green  I  62 

This  government  agency  used  to  spend  its  time  conducting  inspec¬ 
tions  and  levying  fines.  Now  an  integrated  system  lets  it  pursue  its 
real  mission — protecting  the  environment.  By  Sarah  D.  Scalet 

ENTERPRISE  RENT-A-CAR 
How  to  Stay  Ahead  of  the  Curve  I  72 

A  rental  car  agency’s  automated  system  has  streamlined  the 
replacement  rental  process  and  cemented  the  company’s 
standing  in  the  industry.  By  Eric  Berkman 
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FOR  TODAY 

Delicious  eBusiness  Infrastructure  Management  Solutions 

'———————I  Chefs  Network  &  System  Management  Solutions 


Network  and  Systems  Management . 


.  Market  Price 


NO  MATTER  WHAT 
YOUR  INFRASTRUCTURE 
MANAGEMENT  NEEDS  ARE, 

WE  HAVE  SOLUTIONS 
THAT  WILL  SATISFY 
YOUR  APPETITE. 


Open  24  hours. 
Every  day. 

ENSURING  OPTIMAL 
DELIVERY  OF  SERVICE. 


CALL  YOUR  CA 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
ORVISITCA.COM 
FOR  OUR  SPECIALS. 


Service  Level  Management  . — — 

. . Market  Price 

Automated  Operations  Management 

Enftees 

H0t  IT  Resource  Management  Solutions 

Triple  DfiCkfir  Database  Management  Solution 

Database  Performance  Management _ 

Web  Infrastructure  Solutions  from 

The  Grill 

Management  for  MQ  Series . . 

. . . . Market  Price 

Tasty 


Application  Management 


Application  Management  for  ERP  . . . . Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  SAP  ♦  Management  for  PeopleSoft 

Application  Management  for  GroupWare  . . Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  Lotus  Notes  ♦  Management  for  Exchange 


Unicenter' 


THE  BEST  INFRASTRUCTURE  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE. 
AVAILABLE  A  LA  CARTE.  BON  APPETIT. 


In  infrastructure  management,  no  two  appetites  are  alike.  That's  why  Unicenter  lets  you  choose 
only  the  components  you  need,  just  when  you  need  them.  Of  course,  it's  also  still  available  prix 
fixe.  Regardless,  the  individual  elements  will  work  together  seamlessly.  So  you  can  build  end-to-end 
infrastructure  management  solutions  for  your  business  without  biting  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS™ 


ca.com/unicenter 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Paving  Over  Paperwork  I  82 

By  automating  its  collection  of  inspection 
data,  Michigan  cuts  the  cost  of  building 
roads  and  bridges. 

By  Stephanie  Overby 

SBC  COMMUNICATIONS 
More  Lines,  Less  Waiting  I  92 

SBC’s  network  management  tools  do  more 
than  help  the  telecommunications  company 
gauge  capacity;  they  improve  customer 
service  and  reduce  costs  as  well. 

By  Tom  Field 

THE  PROCESS 

How  We  Picked  the  Winners  I  98 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  judges  and  review 
board  members  overcame  logistical  chal¬ 
lenges  to  rigorously  measure  the  value  of 
this  year’s  winning  systems. 

By  Katherine  Noyes 

Columns 

TOTAL  LEADERSHIP 
In  Rough  Waters  I  40 

When  your  company  is  in  trouble,  it  takes 
a  special  touch  to  lead  well. 

By  Patricia  Wallington 


NEW  in  C/0 

CXO  PERSPECTIVES  I  44 

Views  from  the  Executive  Suite 

How  to  Partner 
With  Your  CEO 

Business  success  depends  on  the 
relationship  between  the  CEO  and 
CIO.  Here’s  what  Vanguard  Group’s 
CEO  expects  from  a  CIO — and  how 
he  gets  business  technology  right. 

By  Jack  Brennan 


Sections 

TRENDLINES  I  24 

Good  job  hunting;  Pneumatic  tubes  to 
the  rescue;  Nonprofits  need  metrics  too; 
Beware  of  CRM  backlash.  And  more 

BY  THE  NUMBERS  I  28 

Invest  in  privacy  policies  and  keep  your 
customers. 

ON  THE  MOVE  I  36 

CIOs  on  the  go — see  where  your  IT  peers 
are  working  now. 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY 

Special  Delivery  I  107 

As  webpages  get  more  complicated,  content 
delivery  networks  aim  to  take  a  load  off. 

By  Sarah  D.  Scalet 

COMPANIES  TO  WATCH  I  110 

Cs3’s  singularly  focused  firewall  product 
helps  you  and  others  on  the  Net. 

UNDER  DEVELOPMENT  I  112 

New  encryption  technology  may  offer 
unbreakable  security. 

REVISIT  I  114 

Massively  parallel  processing  is  still 
looking  for  the  mainstream. 

PREDICTIONS  I  114 

Mobile  purchasing  is  set  to  take  off. 


In  Every  Issue 

FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Down  to  the  Core  !  12 

So  much  of  this  year’s  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  was  different,  and  thanks  to  the 
work  of  many  people,  it  set  a  new  standard 
of  excellence.  By  Abbie  Lundberg 

INBOX  I  14 

Reader  feedback 

INDEX  I  120 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  I  122 

Check  out  the  bite-size  summaries  of  all 
the  feature  stories  found  in  this  issue. 
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Mainframe  capability 
Mainframe  capability 
Mainframe  capability 


in  a  midframe, 
in  a  midframe, 
in  a  midframe. 


We  never  tire  of  hearing  it:  Six  months  after  its  unprecedented 
introduction,  the  Sun  Fire™  6800  is  still  the  only  midrange 
server  that  delivers  the  mainframe-class  features  you  need 
to  consolidate  mission-critical  data  center  applications-at 
31%  better  price  performance  than  IBM’s  p690?  And  every 
Sun  server  runs  on  the  Solaris™/ SPARC™  architecture,  making 
them  compatible  from  the  desktop  to  the  data  center.  So  you 
use  the  same  tools,  applications,  administration  and  resources  to  deploy  and  manage  each  one-and  that 
means  unsurpassed  investment  protection  for  you.  Reason  enough  why  Sun  now  leads  IBM,  as  well  as  HP, 
in  both  UNIX*  midrange  server  revenue  and  shipments?  And  why  Sun  now  leads  IBM,  as  well  as  HP,  in  both 
UNIX  midrange  server  revenue  and  shipments.  Sorry,  we  couldn’t  resist  repeating  that. 


MIDRANGE  SERVER  COMPARISON 

Sun  Fire" 

6800 

IBM  p690 

Hardware  fault-isolated 
partitioning 

Yes 

No 

Hot-swappable  CPU/memory 

Yes 

No 

OS  live  upgrades 

Yes 

Yes 

Full  hardware  redundancy 

Yes 

No 

1.  Based  on  the  server  list  prices  of  the  configurations  used  in  the  SPECjbb2000  benchmark.  2.  Based  on  the  IDC  Q2CY01  Server  Tracker  Report,  9/7/01. 

©2001  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo,  Sun  Fire  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  SPARC 
trademarks  are  used  under  license  and  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Products  bearing  SPARC  trademarks  are  based  on  an  architecture  developed 
by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Company,  Ltd. 


GIVE  US  THIS  PAY;  OUR  DAILY  WEB 


DAILY  Web  Editor  Ryan  Mulcahy 
analyzes  and  condenses  need-to- 
know  business  In  the  News. 

M  ON  DAY  Technology'  Editor 
Christopher  Lindquist  covers 
what’s  coming  in  Tech  Tact. 

TUESDAY  Web  Writer  Danielle 
Dunne  talks  with  the  experts  on 

CIO  Radio. 


WEDNESDAY  Web  Writer  Jon 
Surmacz  makes  sense  of  the  num¬ 
bers  in  Metrics. 

THURSDAY  Opinions  on  mana¬ 
gerial,  political  and  ethical  dilem¬ 
mas  appear  in  Sound  Off. 

FRIDAY  Executive  Editor  Derek 
Slater  gives  advice  worth  the  price 

in  the  35  Cent  Consultant. 


LTJV 


IT  Value  Research  Center 


ECTIONS 


If  reading  about  our  Enterprise 
Value  Award  winners  inspires 
you,  check  out  our  new  IT  Value 
Research  Center.  You'll  find  arti¬ 
cles,  reports,  case  studies  and 
handy  calculators  to  help  you  do 
everything  from  prioritizing  IT 
projects  to  deciding  which 
methodologies  are  right  for  your 
business,  www.cio.com/itvalue 

Analyst  Corner 

Read  the  latest  reports  from  the 
top  analysts  on  everything  from 
"Building  a  Brand  on  the  Web” 
(Giga)  to  "Answering  Your 
Training  Needs”  (IDC). 
www.cio.com/analyst 


WEIGH  IN  How  have  the  events  of  9/11  affected  IT  value? 


We  asked  this  year’s  four  Enterprise 
Value  Award  judges  (“How  We  Picked  the 
Winners,”  Page  98)  to  assess  how  the 
events  of  9/11  affected  their  views. 

Rebecca  Rhoads:  We  are  viewing  value 
and  defining  value  more  holistically. 

I  think  that  we  are  going  to  define  value 
in  terms  of  business  continuity  and 


managing  and  protecting  the  risk  of  the 
company.  It’s  almost  a  stewardship.  The 
company’s  value  in  terms  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  something  that  we  are  all  reevalu¬ 
ating  as  well. 

Go  to  CIO.com  to  read  the  other  judges' 
answers  and  post  your  own  reactions. 


TALK  BACK  Should  an  IS  depart¬ 
ment  try  to  sell  its  own  solution  to 
other  enterprises? 

Both  the  Michigan  Department  of  Trans¬ 


ASK  THE  SOURCE  What  are  the 

secrets  to  rolling  out  a  successful 
enterprisewide  project? 

SBC  Communications  CIO  Edward 


EElQUICK  POLL  REPORT 

Does  PowerPoint  reduce 
conversation  to 
simpleminded 
bullet  points? 

Go  online  to 
answer  this 
week’s  Quick  Poll. 
www.cio.com/poll 


portation  (“Paving  Over  Paperwork,” 

Page  82)  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Environmental  Protection 
(“Working  in  a  Deeper  Shade  of  Green,” 

Page  62)  implemented  technical  solu¬ 
tions  to  pressing  problems.  Then  they 
turned  around  and,  in  essence,  offered 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  other  states.  Is 
this  a  feasible  future  for  IT?  You  tell  us. 


Glotzbach  (“More  Lines,  Less  Waiting,” 

Page  92)  knows  how  to  deploy  the  big 
projects.  And  he  knows  how  to  do  it  with 
buy-in  from  the  business  side.  For  the 
next  two  weeks,  he’ll  be  available  online 
to  answer  your  questions  about  how 
IT  can  improve  employees’  quality  of 
life  while  it  makes  the  IS  department 
into  heroes. 


Find  the  links  to  these  and  other  resources  in  the  WEB  CONNECTIONS  box  at  www.cio.com. 
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Oracle  vs  IBM 


Java  Development 


Online  auction  application 
zero  lines  of  handwritten  code 


Online  auction  application 
166  lines  of  handwritten  code 
Source:  IBM  Web  Site 


Source:  http://www-4.ibm.com/software/webservers/studio/preregister.html  oracle. COm/javaCOde 

Products  tested:  Oracle9/  JDeveloper  Release  Candidate,  WebSphere  Studio  800.633.1072 

Application  Developer  for  Windows  Preview. 


Copyright  ©2001  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved,  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation. 
Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


See  more  of  your  ideas. 

Less  of  your  monitor. 

Introducing  the  world’s  first,  most  complete  line  of  thin-frame  options  from  the 
best-selling  brand  of  flat  panel  monitors.  More  picture.  Less  frame.  Nothing  to  distract 
you  from  amazing  color  and  clarity,  or  take  away  from  edge-to-edge  flicker-free  viewing. 

At  just  18.5  mm  per  side,  it’s  the  industry’s  thinnest  frame.  Plus,  the  Multisync®  LCD1850X, 

LCD1550X,  LCD1550M  and  LCD1550V  offer  a  choice  of  sizes  and  colors;  touchscreen  and 
protective  glass  technologies;  height-adjustable  stands;  portrait  and  landscape  viewing; 
and  an  endless  array  of  multimedia  options.  And  their  sleek  designs  provide  virtually 
seamless  viewing  in  multi-monitor  applications. 

So  broaden  your  horizons.  Choose  Ambix™  for  digital/analog  dual  input  technology 
that  ensures  long-term  compatibility.  XtraView+™  for  wide  angle  viewing.  OmniColor™ 
technology  for  precise  color  values.  Or  LiquidView™  for  high-resolution  readability. 

It’s  innovation  that  lets  you  see  more  of  what  you  want.  Less  of  what  you  don’t. 

Learn  more  at  www.necthinframe.com  or  call  888-NEC-MITS. 

see  moRe. 


NEC  is  the  #1  best-selling  flat  panel  monitor  brand  according  to  data  from  the  Stanford  Resources,  Inc. 
Flat  Panel  Monitrak  Qi  ’01.  MultiSync  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Ambix,  XtraView+,  OmniColor  and 
LiquidView  are  trademarks  of  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 

©2001  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 

All  rights  reserved.  Simulated  images  in  monitors. 


NEC/MITSUBISHI 

NEC-MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  DISPLAY 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


To  find  out  how  to  apply  for 
next  year’s  awards,  visit  the 
Enterprise  Value  Awards 
website  at  www.cio.com/eva. 
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Down  to 
the  Core 


THE  JUDGING  OF  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
was  different  this  year.  Our  venue  changed  from 
the  historic,  lofty-ceilinged  Faneuil  Hall  of  last  year 
to  the  Vault  Boardroom  at  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange.  The  Vault  is  an  interesting  and  unique 
location,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  context  of  September 
(we  held  the  judging  two  weeks  after  the  terrorist 
attacks),  the  below-ground  site,  with  its  heavy  secu¬ 
rity  and  massive  iron  doors,  served  as  a  striking  if 
unintentional  illustration  of  how  much  our  world 
had  changed. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  everyone  involved  for 
their  commitment  to  the  project.  Two  members  of 
the  review  board  were  out  on  site  visits  on  the  11th; 
Jim  McGee  went  from  interviewing  executives  at 
Dow  Chemical  to  sitting  with  their  staff  in  front  of 
the  conference  room  television  set,  watching  events 
unfold.  Both  Jim  and  Sheila  Smith  had  to  rent  cars 
and  drive  long  distances  to  get  home  to  their  families. 

I’m  indebted  to  our  CIO  judges  for  traveling  to 
Boston  and  devoting  an  entire  day  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  despite  having  their  own  new  priorities  to 
wrestle  with:  Rebecca  Rhoads  from  defense  con¬ 
tractor  Raytheon,  as  our  country  was  heading  into 
war;  John  Glaser  of  Partners  Healthcare  System, 
thinking  about  how  hospitals  should  respond  to 
biological  terrorism;  Doug  Barker  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  seeing  charitable  giving  shifting  away 
from  anything  unrelated  to  the  victims — even 


Gregor  Bailar  made  it,  although  Nasdaq’s  headquar¬ 
ters  at  One  Liberty  Plaza,  next  to  the  World  Trade 
Center,  was  devastated  by  the  attacks.  (To  read  the 
account  of  the  story  Gregor  told  us  at  dinner  that 
night — an  incredible  tale  of  successful  business  con¬ 
tinuity  planning — go  to  ivww.cio.com/printlinks.) 

.  Thanks  too  to  Rick  Swanborg,  my  cochair  for 
the  awards.  Rick’s  enthusiasm,  attention  to  detail 
and  sense  of  humor  helped  make  this  year’s  judg¬ 
ing  as  positive  and  successful  an  experience  as  any. 

Of  course,  the  judging  is  only  the  start  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  awards  issue.  Katherine  Noyes,  C/O’ s  IT 
value  editor,  was  responsible  not  only  for  putting  the 
issue  together  but  also  for  taking  a  step  back  and 
explaining  what  the  collective  accomplishments  of 
this  year’s  winners  represents  in  the  context  of  our 
10-year  history  of  celebrating  enterprise  value. 
Owen  Edwards  created  a  new  and  powerful  design 
that  conveys  both  real  value  and  a  return  to  basics. 
Together,  with  the  help  of  a  great  editorial  and 
design  team,  they  turned  this  year’s  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  issue  into  a  new  standard. 

Finally,  thanks  to  this  year’s  winners  and  all  of 
the  applicants.  We  couldn’t  do  any  of  this  without 
all  the  smart,  dedicated,  inventive  people  who  cre¬ 
ated  these  systems  in  the  first  place.  Those  of  us 
involved  in  the  judging  process  this  year  agree  that 
we’re  seeing  more  examples  of  increasingly  sophis¬ 
ticated  business  value  than  ever  before. 
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The  Internet  is  a  volatile  place.  For  peace- 
of-mind,  you  need  a  provider  that  can 
deliver  solutions  now  and  in  the  future Ji 

NTT  Communications  has  been  supply! 
global  managed  data  network  services, 
through  technologies  that  include  Fr 
Relay  and  ATM,  under  the  name  of  Arcstar. 

In  2000,  we  acquired  Verio,  a  leading! 
net  solutions  provider.  Now  our  comb 
forces  offer  worldwide  IP  services  via 
global  Tier  1  network  and  state-of-th 
managed  Data  Centers.  As  NTT/VERI 
promise  stability  and  reliability  backed 
strong  financial  and  knowledge  resources 

If  the  Internet  is  vital  to  your  business, 
it's  time  you  contemplated  the  wonders  of 
secure  and  seamless  connections  at  . 
www.ntt.com/verio. 


www.ntt.com/veno 

For  further  information,  contact  : 
NTT  Communications  Corporation, 
nttverio@ntt.com 


Can  IP  ever  stand  for  Inner  Peace? 


NTT  Communications  Group  Offices  Japan  •  USA  •  Brazil  •  UK  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Belgium  •  Switzerland 
•  Italy  •  Spain  •  Korea  •  China  •  Hong  Kong  •  Taiwan  •  Vietnam  •  Thailand  •  Indonesia  •  Singapore  •  Malaysia  •  Philippines  •  Sri  Lanka  •  Australia 

*  A  full  service  offering  may  not  be  available  in  some  areas- 
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methodology  and  the  state  of  readiness 
of  the  software — according  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  metrics  of  the  methodology — 
should  be  audited  by  an  independent 
company,  such  as  a  CPA  or  manage¬ 
ment  consultancy.  The  release  criteria 
should  specify  an  acceptable  defect 
level  that  the  software  should  reach 
before  it  is  released.  If  you  insist  on 
those  practices  from  your  vendor,  you 
will  have  assurance  that  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  reputable  vendor  whom 
you  can  trust. 

But  can  you  get  a  vendor  to  follow 
these  practices?  Perhaps  this  was  an 
impossible  dream  in  the  past,  but 
I  believe  it  is  achievable  now,  espe¬ 
cially  using  the  software  develop¬ 
ment  methodologies  available  from 
the  Software  Engineering  Institute 
at  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  correct  what 
I  believe  is  a  misconception  in  your 
article  about  open-source  software. 
You  state,  “When  you  buy  software 
from  a  vendor,  you  can  always  turn 
to  its  help  desk,  however  incompe¬ 
tent.  With  open  source,  you’re  on  your 
own.”  While  I  agree  with  your  con¬ 
cern  over  the  quality  of  the  vendors’ 


Howard  B.  Golden 
Software  Developer 
Northbridge,  Calif. 
howard_b_golden@yaboo.com 

My  compliments  on  the  article,  which 
was  very  timely  and  fairly  well- 
reasoned.  I  have  a  couple  of  comments, 
though.  First,  I  think  this  idea  of  pay¬ 
ing  only  10  percent  up  front  then 
10  percent  a  month  has  merit,  but  it’s 
certainly  not  some  magical  fix.  At  least 


Jake  Ruttle 

General  Resources  Assistant 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  about 
open  source  is  that  there  is  no  central 
company  to  call,  no  central  company  to 
blame.  Organizations  also  don’t  want 
to  hire  the  kind  of  talent  necessary 
to  deploy  this  stuff.  The  solution  is 
quite  simple.  Take  the  money  that 
would  normally  be  used  to  support  and 


THE  OPEN-SOURCE  WASTELAND 

I  enjoyed  your  article  about  faulty  software  [“Let’s  Stop  Wasting  $78  Billion  a  Year," 

Oct.  15,  2001],  and  I  would  like  to  share  my  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  quality  of 
packaged  software. 

First,  large  companies  should  realize  that  there  is  currently  an  imbalance  of  information 
between  them  and  their  software  vendors.  By  correcting  the  imbalance,  the  customer  will 
have  better  ability  to  decide  which  software  to  use  and  to  make  sure  it  works  for  his 
customers’  needs.  As  it  currently  stands,  the  customer  has  to  depend  on  the  vendors' 
promises  to  see  if  the  product  will  meet  the  customers'  needs  and  whether  it  works  well. 
Often  the  vendors  will  lie  or  cut  corners. 

The  customer  should  insist  that  the  vendor  use  a  structured  development  method 
to  develop  its  products.  The  quality  of  the  methodology,  the  vendors’  adherence  to  the 


if  you  buy  the  software  up  front  then 
you  have  some  rights  in  perpetuity. 

Renting  software  leaves  you  with 
no  recourse.  Oh,  you’ll  stop  paying? 
Great,  but  you’re  left  with  nothing  for 
your  money  and  no  way  to  access  your 
files.  So  while  it  sounds  good  at  first, 
I  think  that  idea  needs  more  work. 

Second,  thanks  for  pointing  out 
UCITA.  It’s  almost  criminal  that  soft¬ 
ware  companies  want  no  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  their  product.  They 
_ already  disclaim  any  war¬ 
ranty  of  merchantability  or 
serviceability  in  most  cases. 
I  understand  that  making 
$78BillionAYear  bug-free  software  is  pretty 

much  impossible,  but  this 
is  outrageous. 

I  work  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I’m  always  won¬ 
dering  why  more  colleges 
and  universities  don’t 
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help  desks,  I  believe  you  should  inves¬ 
tigate  the  resources  available  to  users 
of  open-source  software.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  surprised  at  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  excellent  support,  not  only  from 
paid  sources  but  also  from  volunteers 
who  will  answer  questions  posed  on 
the  Internet. 


form  consortiums  to  produce  soft¬ 
ware  for  a  common  cause.  With  all  the 
money  that  goes  to  volume  licensing 
for  office  apps  and  general  use  soft¬ 
ware,  we  could  easily  hire  program¬ 
mers  to  spit  out  open-source  code  for 
all.  Yes  it’s  a  little  idealistic,  but  I  think 
it  could  work. 
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The  CRM  Leader  Extends 
Its  Global  Lead. 

“Siebel  7  breaks  new  ground  by  taking  a  very  functionally 
rich  application  and  wrapping  it  in  a  Smart  Web  Architecture.  It's  designed 
to  provide  fast  implementation,  smooth  upgradability.  and  to  help 
customers  achieve  long-term  reductions  in  overall  costs:’ 

Mike  Lawrie,  Senior  VP  and  Group  Executive,  Sales  and  Distribution,  IBM  Corporation, 

November  2001 

Siebel  7  delivers  the  most  Comprehensive  suite  of  industry 
specific  CRM  applications  offering  enhanced  functionality  and 
accelerating  return  on  investment. 

Jim  Flinton,  VP  of  eBusiness,  Avaya, 

November  2001 

"We  still  have  various  legacy  applications,  so  application  integration 
is  critical.  Siebel  7.  with  its  advanced  Smart  Web  Architecture, 

enables  application  integration  into  complex  environments  such  as  ours. 

Clemens  Kaiser,  Head  of  eCommerce,  Bayer, 

October  2001 

“Competitors  have  reason  to  be  fearful. 

All  of  the  applications  are  part  of  a  new  Smart  Web  Architecture  consisting  of  a 
zero-footprint  client,  built-in  portal  framework,  a  new  and  detail-free  application 
network  for  third-party  integration,  integrated  analytics  across  the  suite..." 

Bruce  Richardson,  AMR  Research, 

October  5,  2001 

The  dominant  force  in  the  industry  is  Siebel  Systems,  inc. 

New  York  Times, 

October  1,  2001 


To  find  out  more  about  Siebel  7,  view  a  demo  at  www.siebel.com/demo 

or  contact  us  at  1-800-307-2181. 


Good  service  is  good  business. 


©2001  Siebel  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Siebel  and  the  Siebel  logo  are  trademarks  of  Siebel  Systems,  Inc.,  and  may  be  registered 
in  certain  jurisdictions.  Other  product  names,  designations,  and  logos  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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purchase  the  proprietary  product  and 
figure  out  how  much  it  is.  This,  I  guess, 
would  probably  be  difficult,  but  it 
would  still  be  the  best  way.  It  is  always 
easier  to  see  how  much  one  spends 
rather  than  how  much  one  saves.  From 
what  I  read  in  your  article,  the  amount 
some  of  these  companies  are  spend¬ 
ing  on  making  and  deploying  these 
products  easily  adds  up  to  at  least  one 
or  two  decent  yearly  salaries  for  a  soft¬ 
ware  developer,  especially  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  economy.  What  you  do  is  take  that 
money  and  hire  a  couple  of  people  to 
develop  the  open  source.  Preferably  it 
would  be  people  already  working  on 
the  project  involved.  Now  you  have 
somebody  in  your  company  to  lean  on. 
You  can  pressure  him  for  whatever  fea¬ 
tures  you  want  and  blame  him  when 
something  breaks.  When  it  comes  time 


in  the  first  place.  By  buying  buggy, 
incomplete  junk  and  by  heeding  FUD, 
CIOs  everywhere  have  forced  software 
companies  to  behave  the  way  they  do. 

From  a  software  company’s  point 
of  view,  spewing  FUD  until  a  release 
is  “finished  enough”  to  ship  to  keep 
competitors  at  bay  is  the  only  path  to 
success — ask  any  business  type  who 
knows  the  software  business,  and 
they’ll  tell  you  that  engineers  would 
prefer  to  ship  perfect  code.  But  upon 
release  they  would  inevitably  find 
out  that  the  customers  already  bought 
the  competition’s  half-finished  prod¬ 
uct  years  earlier.  So  instead,  engi¬ 
neers  are  forced  to  throw  something 
together  and  ship  it  ASAP — quality  be 
damned.  All  the  software  engineering 
methodologies  in  the  world  won’t 
help  scope  and  quality  live  up  to  what 


Open-source  software  is  not  always  as  tested  and 
bug-free  as  open-source  advocates  would  claim, 
nor  is  it  prone  to  have  acceptable  documentation. 


to  deploy  the  product  you  have  some¬ 
body  who  has  a  very  intimate  working 
knowledge  of  the  software  and  can  eas¬ 
ily  tweak  it  as  necessary. 

Samuel  Johnson 
pmoteus@kda.attmil.ne.jp 

Glad  to  see  an  article  that  speaks  the 
truth.  Open-source  advocates  have 
been  shouting  for  years  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  software  vendors’  claims  of 
higher  quality  and  support  inherent 
in  proprietary  software  are  seldom 
actually  true.  Of  course,  open-source 
software  is  not  always  as  tested  and 
bug-free  as  open-source  advocates 
would  claim — nor  is  it  prone  to  have 
acceptable  documentation. 

Still,  what  was  missing  from  the 
article  was  the  fact  that  CIOs  are  the 
ones  who  made  the  commercial  soft¬ 
ware  market  work  the  way  it  does 


was  promised  if  cost  and  time  are 
always  higher  priorities. 

CIOs  are  right  to  demand  quality 
software,  and  to  be  honest,  software 
developers  would  prefer  to  live  in  a 
world  where  product  quality  drives 
competitive  success  more  than  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales.  CIOs  simply  need  to 
exercise  enough  discipline  to  define 
requirements  and  test  products  thor¬ 
oughly  (refusing  to  buy  anything  or 
deciding  to  go  with  a  custom  solution 
if  nothing  is  satisfactory)  before  spend¬ 
ing  six  or  seven  figures  on  a  license. 

Finally,  contracts  that  are  currently 
written  by  and  for  software  vendors’ 
interests  should  include  penalties  and 
termination  clauses  based  on  specific 
features  and  release  dates. 

Jamie  Flournoy 
San  Francisco 
jamie@white-mountain.org 


After  more  than  20  years  of  observing 
senior  IT  executive  behavior,  my  guess  is 
that  the  same  CIOs  who  are  crying  that 
their  package  software  misfortunes  are 
a  function  of  how  the  industry  works 
also  pay — without  question — the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $300,000  per  person  per  year 
for  recently  minted  Big  Five  MBAs’ 
advice  on  how  to  make  it  better. 

If  more  CIOs  took  Meredith  CIO 
Bill  Crowell’s  immanently  reasonable 
position — and  used  proper  business 
judgment  negotiating  deals  up  front, 
including  walking  away  from  the 
table — we  wouldn’t  be  hearing  about 
these  horror  shows.  Caveat  emptor 
applies  to  a  technology  purchase  as 
much  as  it  applies  to  buying  a  used 
car.  Attempting  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  seller  is  like  blaming  trees  for 
forest  fires.  In  my  opinion,  this  behav¬ 
ior  is  one  of  the  key  reasons  technol¬ 
ogy  people  rarely  advance  to  CEO  or 
COO  positions. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  harsh  as  it 
may  sound,  any  CIO  (or  any  other 
business  manager  for  that  matter) 
who  abandons  common  sense  when 
dealing  with  suppliers  deserves  what 
he  gets. 

Christopher  Casey 
PMP 

Casey  Advisory  Services  and  Technologies 

Concord,  Mass. 
casey@world.std.com 


CORRECTION 

In  our  Trendline  section  “State  CIOs 
Refocus,”  Dec.  1,  2001,  we  incorrectly 
sited  the  Partnership  for  Critical  Infra¬ 
structure  Security’s  URL.  The  correct 
Web  address  is  www.pcis-forum.org. 
We  regret  the  error. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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"MicroStrategy  7  is  our  Editors'  Choice.  Out-of-the-box,  it  is  the  easiest  to 
deploy,  and  it  offers  a  wider  range  of  built-in  analytical  reporting  functions 
than  the  other  packages  in  this  story.  MicroStrategy  can  pull  data  together 
from  multiple  tables  with  remarkable  flexibility." 

PC  Magazine ,  August  2001 
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When  you  think  scalability,  it’s  time  to  think  software. 


Today’s  Web-driven  world  demands  a  faster  way  to 
scale  up  and  out.  But  instead  of  thinking  hardware,  it’s 
time  to  think  smarter  software,  as  in  the  modular  and 
scalable  Microsoft®  server  platform. 


The  Microsoft  server  platform  gives  you  the  choice  of 
thinking  bigger,  smaller,  up,  or  out.  That  way  you  can  deploy 
Microsoft  SQL  Server™  2000  on  Windows®  2000  Datacenter 
Server  for  heavy-duty  ERP  and  transaction  processing, 
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products  at  an  unbeatable  price  with  the  ability  to  scale 
out,  not  just  up.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  add  new  servers 
without  costly  downtime.”  —  Don  Heckman,  VP,  Engineering 
Program  Management,  Qwest 


Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  October  2001.  ©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Windows 


and  scale  up  to  support  terabytes  of  data  and  millions 
of  transactions.  Or  scale  out  with  Microsoft  Application 
Center  2000  by  adding  clusters  of  Windows  2000-based 
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servers  running  distributed  applications.  Which  means  that 
it  also  has  the  lowest  price-to-performance  ratio  of  any 
competitive  platform  * 

So  no  matter  how  quickly  things  change,  your  business 
is  always  perfectly  scaled  to  handle  it.  For  more  ways  to 
scale  with  software,  visit  us  at  microsoft.com/servers 
/scalability  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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IMAGINE  ACCOMPLISHING 


MORE 


Looking  to  take  your  mobile  productivity  to  new  extremes?  Then  get  a  Toshiba  Mobile  Computer 
with  Microsoft  Windows  XP  Professional  and  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  III  Processors -the  best 
choices  for  mobile  computing.  Toshiba  portables  with  Windows  XP  give  you  the  productivity  you 
need,  with  extended  laptop  capabilities,  new  ways  of  working  remotely  and  effortless  networking. 
Whether  you're  in  the  office,  on  the  road,  at  home,  or  even  at  the  beach,  Windows  XP  Professional 
protects  your  data  and  personal  files,  while  giving  you  expanded  capabilities  to  accomplish  more 
than  you  ever  thought  possible.  Just  another  example  of  minds  on  the  move. 


Tecra®  9000  Portable 

The  ultimate  power  and  performance 


Tecra  9000 

■  Mobile  Intel*  Pentium*’  III  Processor  -  M, 
up  to  1.2GHz 

■  Up  to  six  ways  to  connect’  -  integrated  Wi-Fi 
(802.11b  wireless  LAN),  Bluetooth™  wireless  technology, 
Ethernet  LAN,  fast  IR,  i.Link'  (IEEE  1394)  and  modem 

■  Common  accessories  with  Portege  4000  and 


Call  1-800-TOSHIBA  or  visit  a  Toshiba  reseller  today.  www.toshiba.com 


That's  the  experience  of 
Toshiba  Mobile  Computing 
with  Microsoft"  Windows"  XP 
Professional  and  Mobile  Intel" 
Pentium®  III  Processors. 


pentium  i 


Portege®  4000  Portable 

Satellite®  Pro  6000  Portable 

Perfect  balance  of  ultraportability  and  performance 

Best  performance  for  the  best  price 

Satellite  Pro  6000  including  Advanced  Port  Replicator, 
SelectBay  devices  and  memory 

■  Secure  Digital  Media  slot  for  easy  file 
transfers  with  other  digital  devices 

■  Brilliant  14.1"  TFT  display 


TOSHIBA 


Toshiba  PC’s  use  genuine  Windows®  Operating  Systems 
www.  m  i c rosoft . co m/p i  ra cy/h  owtote  1 1 


1.  Integrated  Wi-Fi  and  Bluetooth  technology  available  as  options  at  time  of  order.  ©2002  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  PortegS,  Tecra,  Satellite  Pro  and  SelectBay  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  and/or  Toshiba  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Bluetooth  is  a  trademark  owned  by  Bluetooth  SIG,  Inc.  and 
used  by  Toshiba  under  license.  All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  specifications,  software,  prices,  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  All  rights  reserved. 


\ 

for  more  storage  space.  Your  support  staff  has  just  been  cut.  And  you've  already  shot  your  IT 

budget  for  the  year.  You're  not  alone.  The  need  for  storage  is  skyrocketing, 
and  more  and  more  businesses  are  feeling  the  heat. 

The  problem  is,  spending  a  lot  is  not  an  option  right  now.  And 
while  budgets  continue  to  shrink,  requirements  do  not.  Leaving  you  with  the 
responsibility  of  finding  a  way  to  squeeze  more  efficiency  out  of  the  storage 
resources  you  already  have. 

It  would  help  if  your  infrastructure  were  flexible  enough  to  let  you 
pull  together  all  your  mixed-vendor  devices  so  you  could  freely  move  data 
between  them.  That  way  you  could  scale  your  existing  capacity  to  match 
your  company's  unpredictable  storage  demands. 

HP's  answer  to  the  challenge  is  Federated  Storage  Area  Management 
(FSAM),  an  inventive  approach  that  ensures  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  past, 
present  and  future  investments.  We  start  by  helping  you  manage  your  entire 
network's  storage  resources— including  legacy  and  multi-vendor  hardware  — 
from  the  convenience  of  a  single  console.  All  without  adding  more  people. 

HP  infrastructure  solutions  — servers,  software,  storage,  services  and 
beyond— are  engineered  for  the  real  world  of  business.  Because  the  last  time 
we  checked,  that's  where  we  all  work.  Call  1.800. HPASKME,  ext.  246.  Or  visit 
www.hp.com/go/infrastructure. 

Infrastructure:  it  starts  with  you. 


invent 
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Good  Job  Hunting 


By  Jeffrey  Seglin 


IN  THIS  TURBULENT  MARKETPLACE,  it’s  no  surprise  that 
many  people  are  scouting  for  new  opportunities  before  their  job  hits 
the  chopping  block.  If  you’re  one  of  them,  here  are  some  tactics  to 
make  sure  you  don’t  jeopardize  your  current  job  in  the  process. 
Because  your  staff  may  be  thinking  along  the  same  lines,  you  might 
also  want  to  leave  this  article  where  they’ll  find  it. 


Respect  your  current  employer.  Avoid  using  huge  chunks  of  your 
workday  for  your  search.  It’s  unfair  to  your  current  employer,  and 
“  [your  prospective  employer  is]  going  to  think  less  of  you  for  dissing 
your  current  employer,”  says  Laurel  Touby,  founder  and  CEO  of 
Mediabistro.com,  a  media  industry  job-search  website.  Touby  also 
warns  against  using  company  supplies,  or  searching  the  Internet  at 
the  office. 

Be  selective  about  the  interviews  you  schedule.  Don’t  rush  off  too 

quickly  to  interviews.  You  may  find  you’ve  wasted  your  time.  An 
initial  phone  conversation  off-hours  is  a  sensible  first  step. 

Plan  on  being  discovered.  “Accept  the  fact  that  your  employer  may 
find  out,”  says  John  A.  Challenger,  CEO  of  Challenger,  Gray  & 
Christmas,  a  Chicago-based  outplacement  company.  Rehearse  what 
you’ll  say  if  your  employer  asks  you  about  your  job-search. 

Allow  time  for  the  search.  “You  have  to  commit  to  this  process  as  if 
it  were  a  second  job,”  says  Touby.  Give  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  find 
the  right  position  and  expect  it  to  take  at  least  three  to  six  months. 
“Don’t  do  it  out  of  desperation.  Do  it  before  you  need  to.” 

Network  like  crazy.  “Social,  professional  and  charity  groups  are  filled 
with  working  people.  Talk  to  everyone,”  says  Challenger.  Touby  sug¬ 
gests  you  establish  “weak  ties,”  friends  or  associates  of  your  own 
friends  or  associates.  Distant  connections  can  seem  more  credible 
as  references  for  a  job,  she  says. 

Whatever  else  you  do,  Touby  says, 

“don’t  emphasize  your  weaknesses  or 
the  company’s  problems,”  she  advises. 

When  the  inevitable  question  comes 
about  what  went  wrong  on  past  jobs, 
remember,  the  real  question  is,  What 
did  you  learn  from  the  experience? 


cio.com _ 

The  CIO  WANTED  section 
has  listings  of  companies 
looking  for  senior-level  IT 
executives.  Visit  jobs.cio.com. 


Finally,  a  Vendor  Tells  the  Truth 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  voice  mail  I  left  Thursday  afternoon,  [our  company]  offers  collaboration 
software  for  technical  content  exchange,  and  primary  customers  are  manufacturers  and  engineers. 
Customers  find  that  the  [product]  software  increases  time  to  market. f  * 

-The  above  voice-mail  message  was  received  in  our  office  (the  names  have  been  removed  to  protect  the  guilty) 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  RITTER 


Snap-on  h as  the  best  tools 
for  diagnosing,  aligning,  and 
tightening  pretty  much  anything 

Like  say,  their  productivity. 


Cognos  —  the  business  intelligence  inside  the 
world's  most  intelligent  businesses. 


trendlines 


NETWORKS 

Pipe 
Dreams 

By  Stewart  L.  Deck 

RANDOLPH  STARK  HAD  a 

wiring  dilemma.  A  year  ago,  he 
was  looking  for  an  inexpensive 
way  to  connect  two  buildings  in 
New  York  City  with  a  fiber-optic 
link.  A  dim  memory  clicked  in — something 
about  underground  conduit  tubes. 

A  bit  of  legwork  and  research  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  post  office  and  the 
Smithsonian  confirmed  that  in  the  late 
1890s,  New  York  City  was  one  of  five  U.S. 
cities  that  built  pneumatic  tube  systems  to 
help  carry  parcels  of  mail  around  town. 


Sifting  through  documents  in  the  National 
Archives  turned  up  the  blueprints  for  New 
York  City’s  27-mile  system.  Six  months 
later,  the  26-year-old  Stark  had  patented  the 
idea  of  installing  fiber-optic  cable  in  these 
8-inch-diameter,  cast-iron  subterranean 
pipes.  He  estimates  that  what  cost  $4  mil¬ 
lion  to  build  100  years  ago  would  now  run 


close  to  $40  million,  which 
makes  his  idea  to  use  the 
already  existing  infrastructure 
fiscally  attractive. 

Until  1953,  the  pipes  were 
leased  by  the  post  office  from 
the  private  New  York  Mail  and 
Newspaper  Transportation  Co. 
“The  city  still  has  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  about  who  owns  them 
and  is  clarifying  their  legal  sta¬ 
tus, ’’Stark  says.  Progress  has 
been  understandably  delayed 
by  the  terrorist  attacks  last 
September. 

Nevertheless,  Stark’s  com¬ 
pany,  Neutron  Media,  has  been 
consulting  with  potential  tele¬ 
com  partners  on  projects  to  lay  the  fiber¬ 
optic  cabling  in  New  York  City.  Stark  also 
plans  to  take  his  idea  to  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  (the  other 
“tubed”  cities  in  the  United  States)  and  then 
overseas.  “Pneumatic  tube  systems  are  every¬ 
where — in  Paris,  around  Europe  and  in 
South  America,”  Stark  says. 


The  antique  pneumatic  tubes 
may  soon  be  the  conduit  for 
fiber-optic  cabling. 


Need  Metrics  Too 


Nonprofits 

By  Katherine  Noyes 

PROVING  THE  VALUE  of  IT  invest¬ 
ments  is  hard  enough  for  companies. 
The  bottom  line  looms  as  the  ultimate 
measuring  stick.  It’s  an  even  bigger 
challenge  for  nonprofit  organizations, 
but  it  isn’t  any  less  important.  This 
year  CIO  received  several  Enterprise 
Value  Award  applications  from  nonprofit  groups,  but  the 
value  metrics  for  many  of  them  weren’t  quite  what  our 
judges  were  looking  for.  (See  Page  48  for  the  beginning  of 
our  Enterprise  Value  Awards  coverage.)  We  spoke  with  long¬ 
time  judge  Doug  Barker,  vice  president  and  CIO  for  The 
Nature  Conservancy  in  Arlington,  Va.,  about  the  importance 
of  valuation  and  metrics  for  nonprofit  organizations. 

CIO:  What  kind  of  valuation  techniques  do  you  think  most 
nonprofits  are  using  today? 

Barker:  On  the  whole,  I  think  nonprofits  are  behind  the 
curve  on  this  one.  There  are  some  industry-standard,  basic 
measures  that  work  for  part  of  the  IT  value  equation,  such 
as  cost  reductions,  operational  efficiencies  or  user  satisfac¬ 


tion,  but  they  don’t  really  get  at  the  core  strategic  value  of 
IT.  This  is  an  area  that  many  nonprofits,  as  well  as  some 
for-profits,  are  just  starting  to  look  at. 

Do  you  think  it's  more  difficult  for  nonprofits  than  for-profits 
to  demonstrate  IT  value? 

Yes.  In  general,  for-profits  have  it  easier  in  that  their  bottom 
line  can  be  measured  in  dollars.  Nonprofits  often  have  more 
of  a  struggle  to  develop  and  track  meaningful  measures  of 
value.  This  really  depends  on  the  mission  of  the  nonprofit  and 
what  metrics  there  are  for  measuring  its  impact. 

What  recommendations  would  you  make  to  nonprofits 
hoping  to  win  an  Enterprise  Value  Award  in  the  future? 

Be  as  specific  as  you  can.  At  the  onset  of  the  project,  look 
closely  at  exactly  what  you’re  trying  to  achieve.  Establish 
and  start  to  track  as  many  meaningful  metrics  as  reason¬ 
ably  possible.  Include  all  relevant  details  on  things  such  as 
cost  savings,  increased  user  satisfaction  and  so  on.  Most 
important,  if  at  all  possible,  provide  details  on  the  strategic 
impact  of  the  system  on  your  bottom  line— your  organiza¬ 
tion's  mission— however  you  measure  it. 
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HOW  DID  SALESFORCE.COM  ADD  MORE 
CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRM  COMPANY? 


Siebel 


Little,  too  Late? 


increasingly  strong  competition  from 


Siebei 


implementations 


Hurwitz  Group, 


“Six  months  and  half-a-million  dollars  later,  companies  that 
chose  traditional  client/server  CRM  vendors  still  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  With  salesforce.com,  we  have  results.” 

Michael  Blumenthal 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  Essex  Corporation 


“With  the  help  of  salesforce.com,  we  are  a  more  successful  enterprise. 
It  gives  us  a  more  coherent  culture  and  makes  us  more  competitive.  It 
has  been  bottom-line  profitable  for  us  within  six  months.  I  just  don't 
see  how  you  can  help  but  make  money  using  this  product.” 

Donald  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam  Lovell  Securities 


In  less  than  two  years,  salesforce.com  moved  from  start-up  to  number  two  in  CRM 
customers  served.*  Where  did  the  established  CRM  companies  go  wrong?  Simple.  By  the 
time  their  customers  bought  all  the  hardware,  installed  the  software,  and  completed 
customization,  their  businesses  had  changed.  Given  today’s  pressure  on  profits  and  rev¬ 
enues,  business  is  moving  to  salesforce.com,  the  world's  largest  online  customer 
relationship  management  service — including  over  3,000  companies  such  as  Adobe 
Systems,  Autodesk,  Wachovia  and  Siemens  PT&D.  See  how  fast  your  company  can 
benefit.  Call  1-800-NO-SOFTWARE,  or  visit  www.salesforce.com  and  enter  Promo 
Code  Q0208  to  activate  your  FREE  30-day  test  drive. 


salesforce.com 

#1  in  Online  CRM 

SALES  /  SERVICE  /  MARKETING 


'Based  on  total  customers  according  to  recent  Morgan  Stanley  report. 


©  2001  salesforce.com.  salesforce.com  and  its  logo  are  trademarks  of  salesforce.com.  All  other  trademarks  are  acknowledged.  Even  Siebel's. 
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Invest  in  Privacy  Policies  and  Keep  Your  Customers 


CUSTOMER  DATA  IS  VALUABLE.  And  through  supply  chain 
relationships,  trading  partnerships  and  collaborative  commerce 
initiatives,  companies  have  acquired  a  lot  of  it.  However,  accord¬ 
ing  to  CIO's  August  2001  poll  of  86  IT  professionals,  nearly 


80  percent  of  those  surveyed  believe  that  companies  should  not 
sell  customer  data.  To  maintain  loyalty,  it’s  important  to  consider 
your  customers  and  recognize  what  other  companies  are  doing  to 
ensure  their  privacy. 


Consumers  who  feel  a  website  has  violated  their 
privacy  will  shun  the  site. 


If  a  website  shared  my  personal  data  with  other 
companies  after  it  had  promised  not  to,  I  WOULD: 


Continue  to  shop  online  but 
would  not  visit  that  site 

46% 


Stop  using 
the  Internet 

6% 

Continue  to  use 
the  Internet  and  site 
but  more  cautiously 

8% 


Continue  to  use  the 
Internet  but  stop 
entering  personal 
information  or 
buying  online 

31% 


Other  and 
unaffected 

9% 


Total  number  of  IT  respondents:  4,701 

Source:  Gartner/G2  Report  "Consumers  Have  Fears  About  Online 
Privacy:  Deal  With  It,"  May  2001 


A  CIO  survey  shows  that  IT  execs  overwhelmingly 
see  privacy  policies  as  a  boon  to  e-commerce. 


Will  privacy  regulations  HELP  or  HURT  e-commerce? 


90% 

of  IT  execs  say 
privacy  regulations 

HELP 


10% 

of  IT  execs  say 
privacy  regulations 

HURT 


Total  number  of  IT  respondents:  86 


And  Yet... 

While  they  claim  privacy  is  important,  MORE  THAN  HALF 
of  respondents  (41  of  75)  have  privacy  policies  covering 
companies  that  handle  their  data;  LESS  THAN  HALF  of 
respondents  (36  of  75)  have  privacy  policies  that  cover  other 
companies  in  their  supply  chain.  MOST(68  of  75)  have 
privacy  policies  covering  employees. 

Source:  CIO  privacy  survey,  August  2001 


Best  Practices 

Revamp  your  internal  privacy  policy. 

Mandate  that  employees  who  use  cus¬ 
tomer  information  first  get  permission 
or  authorization  from  the  CIO.  Audit 
and  record  the  use  of  customer  data¬ 
bases,  and  insist  that  managers  present 
a  strong  business  case  for  accessing 
customer  data. 


Assign  responsibility  of  customer 
privacy  to  the  business  and  IT  depart¬ 
ments  and  hold  them  accountable. 

Assign  someone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
business  and  understands  technology  to 
make  the  business  rules  and  assign  a 
technologist  to  implement  them. 

Create  a  central  profile  of  the  customer 
that  can  be  accessed  throughout  your 
organization.  Take  customer  com¬ 
plaints  seriously  and  tie  them  into  your 


CRM  system  as  much  as  possible. 
Examine  data  sharing  agreements  with 
partners.  Terms  and  conditions  must 
be  very  clear  and  must  protect  your 
customer  lists  and  anonymity.  Often 
the  exchange  of  information  about  cus¬ 
tomers  is  a  key  component  of  partner¬ 
ships  and  affiliations.  Determine  what 
data  should  be  shared,  how  to  separate 
data  that  should  not  be  shared  and 
how  to  ensure  data  is  not  misused. 
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Sometimes 

The  Difference 

Between  Enjoyment  And  Annoyance 


Is  A  Talented  Quarter  Turn. 


©  2001  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation.  Mercury  Interactive  and  the  Mercury  Interactive  logos  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation 


Big  impact 

ON  YOUR  BOTTOM  LINE. 

Sometimes  your  IT  infrastructure  performs 
in  perfect  harmony.  Other  times,  it's  a 
step  out  of  tune.  Mercury  Interactive  can 
make  it  all  work  in  concert.  Our  complete 
testing  and  application  performance 
management  solutions  make  it  easy  to 
evaluate  and  fine-tune  your  entire  system. 
Giving  you  the  maximum  return  on  your 
existing  investments.  We've  spent  years 
optimizing  business-critical  applications 
for  global  organizations.  And  we  can 
help  ensure  that  your  end  users  get  the 
experience  they  expect.  Plus,  you’ll  get 
proof  that  your  applications  are  running 
at  their  peak,  24  x  7.  So  visit 
www.mercuryinteractive.com  and  get 
your  business  and  its  infrastructure 
tuned  to  perfection. 


MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

Enterprise  testing  and  performance  management 

WWW.MERCURYINTERACTIVE.COM 


Small  investment 

IN  YOUR  APPLICATIONS. 
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INTERVIEW 

Beware  of  the  CRM 
Backlash  » 


COMPANIES  ARE  TIRING  of  CRM  proj¬ 
ects,  which  are  failing  at  a  rate  of  70  per¬ 
cent,  but  there  is  hope.  Jill  Dyche,  author 
of  The  CRM  Handbook:  A  Business  Guide 
to  Customer  Relationship  Management 
(Addison- Wesley,  2001),  says  CRM  would 
work  better  if  companies  did  a  better  job 
defining  specific  needs  and  customizing  the 
technology  to  fit  them.  She  spoke  with  CIO 
about  CRM’s  problems  and  potential.  (For 
the  full  text  of  this  interview,  go  to 
www. cio.com/printlinks. ) 

CIO:  Are  we  about  to  see  a  CRM  backlash? 
Dyche:  It’s  already  started.  Companies  are 
canceling  CRM  projects  because  budgets 
have  gotten  way  out  of  whack,  and  they’re 
renaming  projects,  shying  away  from  the 
CRM  acronym.  They  call  it  their  corpo¬ 
rate  customer  loyalty  program,  customer 
reengineering  program,  customer  care  ini¬ 
tiative  or  even  just  campaign  management. 
As  these  programs  succeed,  we’ll  see  a 
readoption  of  the  CRM  term  and  an 
understanding  of  what  it  really  means — a 
combination  of  process  refinement,  new 
information  and  organizational  change. 

What  mistakes  do  companies  make  with 
CRM  implementations? 

The  biggest  mistake  is  to  let  technology 
features  drive  CRM  functionality.  Instead 
of  defining  the  business  problem  up  front 
then  locating  the  technology  to  solve  the 
problem,  these  companies  are  doing  it 
backward.  Another  problem  is  thinking 
that  because  you  have  a  customer  data¬ 
base,  you  are  doing  CRM.  Data  ware¬ 
housing  and  decision  support  are  not 
equivalent  to  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement.  Likewise,  just  reorganizing 
around  a  new  customer  focus  doesn’t 
mean  you’re  doing  CRM.  CRM  means 
changing  your  focus  and  the  business 
processes  to  support  it,  and  applying 
technologies  to  automate  those  new 


Danielle  Dunne 


processes.  By  nature,  CRM  is  cus¬ 
tomized.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  off-the- 
shelf  CRM.  That’s  a  controversial  state¬ 
ment,  but  it’s  true. 

If  companies  already  have  off-the-shelf 
CRM,  how  can  they  make  it  work? 

Back  up  and  redefine  the  business  prob¬ 
lems,  the  ideal  business  processes  and 
information  to  solve  that  problem,  then 
automate  the  tool  around  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  business  processes. 

And  what  if  a  company  is  just  starting  a 
CRM  project? 


Define  the  problem,  understand  what’s 
going  to  solve  it  and  understand  the 
functionality  of  the  solution.  Once  you 
understand  a  requirement,  you  can  find 
technologies  to  support  that  particular 
functionality.  That’s  the  right  way  to  do 
it:  the  requirement,  the  functionality, 
then  the  tool. 


NONPROFIT  CRM 

Donated  Dollars  Diverted 

PRIOR  TO  SEPT.  11,  Planned  Parenthood,  the  international  family  planning 
and  reproductive  rights  organization,  appealed  to  its  constituents  for  donations  by 
warning  them  of  the  impact  the  Bush  administration  would  have  on  Roe  v.  Wade 
and  on  funding  for  family  planning.  However,  when  the  hijacked  airliners  hit  the 
Twin  Towers  and  the  once-bumbling  president  rose  to  the  occasion,  Planned 
Parenthood  had  to  quickly  change  its  tactics.  The  flow  of  checks  into  Planned 
Parenthood’s  development  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  further  reduced  when 
the  Brentwood  postal  facility  was  shut  down  during  the  anthrax  scare. 

As  a  result  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  the  86-year-old  organization  was  facing 
a  $2  million  budget  shortfall.  When  it  resumed  its  fund-raising  and  new  mem¬ 
ber  recruiting  efforts  last  October,  Planned  Parenthood  turned  to  the  Internet 
and  e-mail  to  appeal  to  its  members,  donors  and  prospects.  It  recommended 
people  donate  via  its  website  ( www.plannedparenthood.org ),  says  Molly  Smith 
Watson,  Planned  Parenthood’s  director  of  development  for  direct  response. 

Smith’s  group  used  e-mail  to  send  letters  on  the  fly  in  addition  to  developing 
and  distributing  letters,  which  can  take  up  to  three  weeks  to  reach  recipients. 
This  way,  Planned  Parenthood  was  able  to  appeal  to  members  for  donations  by 
stressing  the  importance  of  the  services  it  provides,  instead  of  criticizing  the 
Bush  administration  during  a  time  of  national  tragedy.  "When  events  are 
changing  very  rapidly,  it's  hard  to  know  the  environment  in  which  you’re  send¬ 
ing  your  message  when  it  takes  three  weeks  to  develop  a  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign,”  she  says.  “E-mail  is  received  within  minutes.”  -Meridith  Levinson 
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“A  ball  bearing  that 
fits  my  quarterly  projections 
as  tightly  as  it  does  my 
customer’s  assembly.” 


What  does  product 
development 
mean  to 


Why  make  product  success  more  likely  when  you  can  make  it  inevitable?  PTC  solutions  for 
collaborative  product  development  help  put  engineers,  suppliers,  and  customers  behind 
one  goal -winning  at  the  product  game.  PTC  is  the  world's  largest  software  company  with  a 
total  commitment  to  the  product  development  process.  Product  development  means  busi¬ 
ness— and  at  PTC,  it's  our  only  business.  1.888.PTC.3776  or  www.ptc.com 


Product  development  means  business: 


PTC* 

Shaping  Innovation 


©2001  Parametric  Technology  Corporation.  PTC  and  its  logo  and  Product  Development  Means  Business  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  of  Parametric  Technology  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 
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On  the  Move 


Compiled  by  Tom  Field 


Shapiro  Steps 
Down  from  Bowne 

Judith  Shapiro  made  a 
unique  career  move  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.  She 
resigned  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  Bowne  &  Co. 
to  become  its  CIO.  She  just 
took  another  big  step  by 
retiring  at  the  end  of  2001 
to  pursue  freelance  consult¬ 
ing,  possible  directorships 
and  her  fledgling  golf  game. 

Shapiro,  54,  has  more  than  25  years  of  IT 
management  experience  in  large  companies 
but  wants  to  do  something  different  now. 
A  political  science  major  in  college  (“I’m  old 
enough  that  they  didn’t  have  computer 
science  degrees  when  I  went  to  school,”  she 
says),  Shapiro  started  as  a  junior  program¬ 
mer  at  Johnson  &  Johnson.  She  spent  about 
15  years  there,  in  both  IT  and  sales.  In  1993, 
Shapiro  joined  SmithKline  Beecham  as  vice 
president  of  the  information  group,  and 
then  in  1995  she  became  senior  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  Joseph  E.  Seagram  & 
Sons. 

While  working  at  Seagram,  Shapiro 
was  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
at  Bowne,  a  227-year-old,  New  York  City- 
based  information  services  company.  “My 
goal  was  to  broaden  my  general  business 
experience  and  get  much  more  involved 
in  higher-level  decisions,”  Shapiro  says.  A 
year  later,  Shapiro  was  so  swept  up  by  IT’s 
potential  at  Bowne  that  she  quit  the  board, 
quit  Seagram  and  joined  Bowne  as  its  full¬ 
time  CIO.  “This  was  a  company  being 
reborn,  and  I  was  already  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  strategy,”  Shapiro  says. 

Shapiro  says  her  biggest  accomplish¬ 
ment  at  Bowne  was  transforming  the  IT 
organization  from  a  cost  center  to  a  pay- 
for-use  service  provider.  Looking  ahead, 
she  plans  to  work  on  her  golf  game  at  her 
new  Florida  condo,  but  she’s  not  averse 
to  stepping  into  a  CEO  or  COO  role,  or 
even  the  right  sales  or  marketing  position. 


“There’s  always  a  chance  that  I  might  end 
up  in  a  corporate  CIO  role  again,  but  I  don’t 
think  I  want  to  be  CIO  of  a  Fortune  500 
company,”  she  says.  “I’d  probably  be  more 
interested  in  [a  smaller  company]  that  wants 
strategic  input  and  sees  IT  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  business  strategy.” 

Former  CEO  Takes 
CIO  Post  in 
Bloomington 

Greg  Volan  isn’t  just  the  new  CIO  of  the 
city  of  Bloomington,  Ind.  He’s  a  new  CIO, 
period.  Volan  comes  to  this  job  with  a 
unique  disadvantage.  He  has  very  little 
hands-on  IT  experience. 

Volan  is  a  lawyer  by  education,  and  spent 
time  practicing  law  in  Chicago  before  leav¬ 
ing  three  years  ago  to  eventually  become 
president  and  CEO  of  BlueMarble  Telecom, 
a  Bloomington-based  ISP  founded  by  his 
brother.  At  BlueMarble,  Volan  focused 
mainly  on  financial  issues — not  on  IT.  He 


left  that  job 
when  the  city’s 
CIO  position 
opened  up  last 
summer,  and  he 
saw  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  put  his 
legal  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience 
to  work  in  IT 
and  municipal 
government.  “I  can’t  manage  any  of  the 
servers  we  have  in  the  city,”  he  says,  “but 
I’m  convinced  I  could  learn.” 

That’s  where  he  feels  he  has  a  unique 
advantage,  with  an  aptitude  for  learning 
and  a  resume  that’s  heavy  in  business  and 
legal  experience.  “I  focus  on  business 
goals  first,  not  technology  goals,”  he  says. 
“It’s  not  my  goal  to  make  sure  the  city  has 
the  latest  and  greatest  toys.  I  want  to  do 
things  to  make  work  more  efficient  or 
provide  new  services  to  the  departments 
and  citizens.” 


News  of  Other  Moves 


Shaygan  Kheradpir,  president  of  Verizon’s  e-business  unit,  has  been  named 
CIO  of  the  New  York  City-based  telecommunications  company,  replacing  Joseph 
Castellano,  who  retired  on  Dec.  31.  Formerly  vice  president  of  IT  for  the  enterprise 
systems  unit  at  GTE,  Kheradpir  is  expected  to  bring  e-business  and  IT  synergy 
to  his  new  role,  resulting  in  new  products  and  services  for  Verizon  customers. 

John  M.  Coyle,  former  CIO  of  Vanion,  has  been  named  CIO  of  Trust  Company 
of  America,  an  Englewood,  Colo.-based  provider  of  ASP  solutions  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  registered  investment  adviser  community. 

Invitrogen  has  named  Bill  Needles  vice  president  and  CIO  of  the  San  Diego- 
based  developer  of  research  tools  for  biotechnology  researchers  and  companies. 
Needles  was  formerly  vice  president  of  information  technology  at  Lake  Forest, 
Calif.-based  hard  drive  manufacturer  Western  Digital. 

Robert  Dunst,  former  vice  president  of  applications  development  at  Safeway, 
has  joined  Albertson’s  as  executive  vice  president  and  CIO  of  the  Boise,  Idaho- 
based  food  and  drug  retailer. 
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ive:  Describing  Your 
lasses” 

METADATA  PROBLEM 


le  previous  four  steps 

laid  the  groundwork  for 
launching  a  successful  CRM 
initiative.  Step  1  outlined 
the  development  of  a  business  case 
accompanied  by  an  ROI  model  that 
quantified  costs  and  anticipated  bene¬ 
fits.  Step  2  was  devoted  to  creating  a 
clear  picture  of  the  enterprise’s 
prospects  and  customers— -who  are 
they,  where  are  they,  where  their  data 
is  located,  and  what  channels  are  used 
to  make  purchases. 

In  Step  3,  the  IT  organization 
defined  the  current  and  desired  states, 
and  identified  technical  gaps  in  order 
to  deploy  the  infrastructure  needed  to 
support  the  CRM  initiative.  Step  4  was 
the  creation  of  an  actionable  strategy 
of  customer  interaction  policies  to  meet 
a  company’s  ROI  goals.  The  customer 
interaction  policies  developed  in  Step 
4  depend  on  a  unified  understanding 
of  key,  common  data  classifications  for 
CRM  business  definitions.  Creating 
these  business  definitions,  also  called 
CRM  classes,  is  the  purpose  of  Step  5. 

What  Is  the  CRM  Metadata 
Problem? 

Companies  have  invested  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  CRM  technologies  and 
applications  to  improve  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  and  to  reduce  marketing  and 
sales  expenses.  However,  CRM  appli¬ 
cations  are  generally  installed  to  solve 
a  particular  problem  (e.g.,  call  resolu¬ 
tion  time)  and  are  often  not  fully  inte¬ 
grated  with  each  other.  Further,  each 
business  unit  within  a  large  enterprise 
typically  customizes  its  CRM  systems 


to  achieve  its  specific 
goals,  and  this  cus¬ 
tomization  results  in 
business  definitions 
and  schemas  optimized 
only  for  their  business 
unit’s  systems. 

As  a  result,  there  is 
a  lack  of  common 
CRM  business  defini¬ 
tions  across  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In  a  financial 
services  company,  for 
instance,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  definition  used 
by  the  brokerage  unit 
may  be  at  odds  with 
that  used  by  the  retail 
banking  side,  making 
sharing  information  about  a  common  evident — these  are  the  people  that  buy 

customer  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  a  company’s  product  or  services.  But  the 
The  lack  of  common  business  defini-  data  definition  of  “customer”  may  vary 

tions  coupled  with  the  proliferation  of  widely,  depending  on  the  business  unit 
CRM  systems  leads  to  increased  or  distribution  channel,  for  instance, 
implementation  and  system  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  lower  system  quality,  and 
the  inability  to  share  data  across 
systems. 


Custom  Publishing 
Advertising  Supplement 


Metadata  and  CRM  Classes  Defined 

To  ensure  that  disparate  CRM  systems 
can  work  together,  companies  need  a 
common  set  of  CRM  classes  or  business 
definitions  that  can  be  leveraged  across 
all  systems  and  business  units.  CRM 
classes  start  with  metadata.  Metadata  is 
the  underlying  definition  or  description 
of  the  actual  data;  it’s  the  data  about  the 
data.  For  example,  in  a  database  table, 
the  metadata  for  a  particular  column 
might  be  “Last_Name,”  and  the  actual 
data  entry  would  be  “Smith.” 

A  CRM  class  is  the  appropriate  col¬ 
lection  of  attributes  associated  with  a 
particular  business  definition  such  as 
“customer,”  “product,”  “account”  or 
“promotion.”  The  classification  “cus¬ 
tomer”  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  self- 


Seven  Steps 
to  Successful  CRM 
Infrastructure 


A  Guide  for  CIOs 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  articles  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Wheelhouse  Corporation 
that  describes  seven  key  steps  to  imple¬ 
menting  the  technical  infrastructure  sup¬ 
porting  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  initiatives. 

These  articles  are  based  on 
Wheelhouse’s  extensive  experience  as 
a  CRM  infrastructure  provider  helping 
Fortune  1000  companies  deploy, 
manage  and  optimize  marketing-driven 
CRM  systems.  Wheelhouse  customers 
include  such  well-known  companies  as 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation,  J.P. 
Morgan  Chase,  Merrill  Lynch,  Trendwest 
Resorts,  Inc.,  VoiceStream  Wireless  and 
Wells  Fargo. 


CRM  Metadata  Problem  Solved 

Companies  need  a  way  to  define,  build 
and  reference  CRM  classes  to  create 
standardized,  reusable  metadata  defini¬ 
tions  for  use  enterprise-wide. 

In  order  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a 
CRM  metadata  management  solu¬ 
tion,  the  company’s  users  should  be 
able  to: 

•  Capture,  store,  retrieve  and  centrally- 
manage  metadata  and  mappings  for 
sales,  service  and  marketing  appli¬ 
cations 

•  Create  reusable  CRM  classes  or 
business  definitions 

•  Map  source  data  sets  to  class  and  to 
destination  data  sets 

•  Define  transformations  that  occur 
between  two  data  sets 

•  Provide  the  ability  to  reuse  common 
transformations 

•  Export  transformation  logic  to  other 
data  movement  and  management 
tools 

Implementing  such  CRM  metadata 
management  solutions  can  result  in  sig¬ 
nificant  benefits  not  only  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  business  unit  but  also  for  the  whole 
enterprise.  Some  key  benefits  include: 

•  Decreased  CRM  system  imple¬ 
mentation  time  and  maintenance 
costs 

•  Improved  system  quality 

•  Data  sharing  across  systems,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  reside 

•  Easy  execution  of  system  modifica¬ 
tions 

•  Enterprise-wide  standardization  of 
key  CRM  business  definitions 

•  A  single  repository  that  is  the  defin¬ 
itive  source  for  system  state 

•  Easy  and  direct  access  to  data 
knowledge  for  business  users 

Mana? in?  CRM  Infrastructures 

The  example  of  a  large  diversified  finan¬ 
cial  services  firm  organized  by  division 
and  business  unit  will  illustrate  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  using  a  CRM  metadata  man¬ 
agement  solution.  Historically,  each 
business  unit  in  that  company  selected 
its  own  CRM  touch-point  systems  for 
managing  customer  relationships. 
When  implementing  these  systems, 
each  business  unit  designed  its  systems 
with  customized  definitions  and 
schemas  for  common  CRM  classes. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  same  customer 
could  be  described  with  different  sets  of 
metadata.  That  approach,  while  pro¬ 


ducing  some  lift  in  customer  response 
rates  and  retention  for  each  business 
unit,  precluded  the  sharing  of  data 
across  the  enterprise.  Because  of  its 
inability  to  share  data,  it  was  forgoing 
many  revenue-generating  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  driving  up  its  marketing  and 
sales  costs  through  redundant  activities. 

To  illustrate  the  problems  created 
by  a  lack  of  common  CRM  business 
definitions,  consider  one  business  unit 
within  a  single  division  of  the  financial 
services  company.  In  order  to  design 
the  customer  database  for  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  management  application,  the 
business  unit  must: 

•  Develop  the  systems  CRM  business 
definitions  for  things  like  “cus¬ 
tomer,”  “transaction,”  “campaign” 

•  Design  a  schema  based  on  those 
definitions  and  optimized  for  the 
application 

•  Document  the  sources  necessary  to 
create  the  CRM  business  definitions 

•  Write  the  specs  for  data  set  map¬ 
pings  and  document  the  transfor¬ 
mation  rules 

•  Map  the  source  data  fields  to  the 
destination  fields 

In  other  words,  this  system  requires 
a  significant  amount  of  work  creating 
and  implementing  CRM  business  def¬ 
initions — most  of  which  would  have 
been  captured  in  the  implementation 
of  any  other  CRM  system  within  that 
business  unit. 

By  not  taking  a  standardized 
approach  to  CRM  system  implemen¬ 
tation  and  management  through  a 
CRM  metadata  management  solution, 
companies  risk  the  following: 

•  Each  CRM  system  uses  its  own 
metadata  definitions — providing  no 
consistency  across  systems  or  corre¬ 
lations  between  systems 

•  Every  new  CRM  system  imple¬ 
mentation  involves  creating  new 
metadata  definitions  from  scratch — 
prohibiting  the  company  from  ben¬ 
efiting  from  existing  system  intelli¬ 
gence 

•  Every  new  system  implementation 
involves  investigating  potential  data 
feeds  from  scratch — requiring 
resource-heavy  data  investigation 
efforts 

•  System  mappings  are  not  stored  in 
one  central  location — making  it 
impossible  to  determine  definitive 
system  state 


•  No  mechanism  for  measuring  the 
impact  of  data  source  additions  or 
modifications — allowing  potentially 
damaging  and  wide-reaching  effects 
to  ripple  through  your  larger  CRM 
environment 

•  No  place  to  store  information 
about  “best”  data  sources  or  data 
quality — making  data  feed  choices 
an  isolated  and  potentially  unin¬ 
formed  decision 

So,  what  are  the  financial  reper¬ 
cussions  of  this  approach,  and  how 
does  this  impact  an  organization’s  bot¬ 
tom  line?  Without  the  ability  to 
define,  build  and  reference  CRM 
classes  to  create  standardized,  reusable 
metadata  definitions  for  use  enter¬ 
prise-wide,  the  company  will  be  faced 
with  higher  implementation  and  sys¬ 
tem  maintenance  costs,  a  potential 
decline  in  system  quality,  expensive 
system  modifications,  and  the 
increased  potential  for  system  down¬ 
time. 

Developing  common  CRM  busi¬ 
ness  definitions  is  a  very  important 
building  block  in  the  effort  to  improve 
customer  relationships.  Once  an  organ¬ 
ization  is  able  to  share  common  defi¬ 
nitions  and  data  about  its  customers — 
recognizing  the  whole  customer — it 
will  have  the  capability  to:  identify 
valuable  up-sell  and  cross-sell  oppor¬ 
tunities  across  products  and  business 
units;  enhance  the  chance  of  top-line 
revenue  growth;  coordinate  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  service  customers  receive 
through  different  channels — likely  to 
improve  retention  efforts;  and  ensure 
consistency  in  the  offers  and  messages 
that  customers  are  sent — improving 
customer  loyalty. 

Coming  up  in  the  February  15  edition  of  CIO: 

Step  6:  Pilot,  Test  and  Learn 

To  download  an  electronic  version  of  this 
article,  go  to  www.wheelhouse.com/articles. 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  your 
business  with  CRM  infrastructure  innova¬ 
tion,  call  781-505-3255  or  e-mail  us  at 
info@wheelhouse.com. 
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You  asked  am  to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  a[l  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 
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Quick  on  the  Draw 

www.theattackof911.com, www.guesswhodidit.com.  These  are  just  some  of  the 
URLs  born  on  Sept.  11.  While  most  people  spent  that  morning  paralyzed  by  horror, 
others  snapped  up  website  names  related  to  the  events.  BulkRegister,  a  domain  name 
registrar  headquartered  in  Baltimore,  received  at  least  200  requests  within  20  min¬ 
utes  of  the  first  attack.  From  www.freedomwillprevail.com  to  www.wherethehell 
wassuperman.com,  names  reflected  reactions  to  the  events,  says  Tom  Cunningham, 
CEO  and  founder.  “There  are  some  expressing  anger,  some  trying  to  help,  others 
selling  T-shirts....  It  reflects  human  nature.  All  within  an  hour.” 

BulkRegister,  the  fourth-largest  domain  name  registrar,  usually  deals  with  more 
ordinary  issues  like  reserving  website  names  and  protecting  brand  identities.  However, 
notes  Cunningham,  big  events  always  bring  out  the  speculators,  be  they  individuals  or 
Web-hosting  services  trying  to  corner  the  market  on  the  potential  demand  for  sites 
such  as  www.jetlinerbitsworldtradecenter.com  or  www.rememberseptemberlltb.org 
(two  more  sites  registered  with  BulkRegister).  Some  of  the  domain  names  were  a 
presage  to  the  news.  Cunningham  says  people  registered  the  names  www.osama- 
bin-laden.org  and  ivww.bombafgbanistan.com  before  officials  even  stated  those 
parties  were  involved.  “It’s  fascinating,”  he  adds,  “that  some  people’s  first  impulse  is 
to  register  domain  names  rather  than  call  mom.” 

[Editor’s  note:  While  all  these  sites  were  registered  almost  immediately  following 
the  attacks,  as  of  press  time  several  of  the  sites  led  nowhere  or  had  no  content.] 

-Sandy  Kendall 


INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

A  Little  Knowledge  Deemed  a  Dangerous  Thing 


IN  MORE  INNOCENT  TIMES,  public 
agencies  that  wanted  to  shine  made  infor¬ 
mation—  lots  of  it— available  on  their  web¬ 
sites.  That  all  changed  on  Sept.  11,  as  jit¬ 
tery  CIOs  across  the  country  considered 
how  information  could  be  misused,  and 
adjusted  their  websites  accordingly.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  pulled  infor¬ 
mation  about  where  natural  gas  pipelines 
were  located,  for  instance,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation  Statistics  removed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  country’s  most  heavily 
used  roads.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP),  a 
2002  Enterprise  Value  Awards  winner  (see 
Page  48  for  more  on  this  year’s  awards), 


administrators  quietly  yanked  a  function 
that  allowed  visitors  to  view  a  map  show¬ 
ing  environmental  problems  by  address, 
county  or  ZIP  code. 

Removing  a  feature  that  had  impressed 
Enterprise  Value  Awards  judges  and  citi¬ 
zens  alike  was  not,  understandably,  some¬ 
thing  they  were  eager  to  discuss.  Initially 
the  department  said  the  server  had 
crashed  and  that  the  IT  employees  charged 
with  fixing  it  had  been  called  to  antiterror¬ 
ism  duty  instead.  In  fact,  the  antiterrorism 
duty  included  weeding  out  information  that 
could  be  used  by  terrorists. 

In  late  October,  DEP  Secretary  David 
Hess  said  his  department  was  still  trying 


to  figure  out  how  to  respond  to  legitimate 
information  requests  without  making  pub¬ 
lic  water  supplies  vulnerable.  Eventually, 
he  said,  citizens  would  be  able  to  make 
requests  for  sensitive  materials  online  and 
be  put  through  a  screening  process. 

Public  response,  though,  underscored 
how  valuable  the  information  had  been  for 
concerned  citizens,  journalists  and  acti¬ 
vists,  who  called  the  department  asking 
when  service  would  be  restored.  “People 
are  aggravated,”  says  Nancie  Imler,  bureau 
director  of  program  integration  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  “That's  how  you  know  somebody 
is  using  it— you  get  a  lot  of  calls.” 

-Sarah  D.  Sea  let 


“CORE  VALUE  IS  REALLY  THE  ESSENCE  THAT  DEFINES  A  COMPANY- 
THE  SERVICES  OR  PRODUCTS  THAT  ARE  [ITS]  VERY  FABRIC.” 

-Gregor  Bailar,  CIO,  Capital  One  Financial 
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Infonet  offers  multinationals 
global  communications  that  are  snag-free. 

As  a  successful  multinational  enterprise,  it’s  important  to  have  a  reliable,  high-quality  communications  partner 
to  support  your  business  around  the  world.  You  can  confidently  choose  Infonet —  recently  rated  “Best  in  Class” 
overall  in  Telemark’s  latest  survey,  and  also  winner  of  the  prestigious  WCA  Awards  for  “Best  Customer  Care” 
and  “Best  Carrier.”  Using  our  unique  consultative  approach,  Infonet  has  provided  custom-crafted,  value-added 
global  communication  solutions  to  our  Clients  for  over  30  years.  We  maximise  your  network  investment, 
using  our  fully  managed  end-to-end  capabilities.  And,  we  provide  local  support  in  nearly  70  countries  and 
access  in  over  180. The  result?  Snag-free  global  communications  that  help  your  business  run  as  smooth  as  silk. 
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www.infonet.com 
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THE  BOOK  OF  (g  BUSINESS 


“I’ve  got  a  hunch  about  this  one!’ 


*  LEGA  L  NOTE:  IBM,  Tivoli,  WebSphere  and  the  e-business  logo  and  other  marks  designated  ®  or  ™  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines 


(©  business  infrastructure 


INFRASTRUCTURE: 

THE  MICKEY  MANTLE  ROOKIE 
CARD  OF  E-BUSINESS. 


RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT.  It’s  what 
turns  a  nickel  investment  in  1951  into  a 
$19,500  profit  in  2001.  It’s  the  very  principle 
motivating  companies  to  make  large  invest¬ 
ments  in  their  infrastructure  (hardware, 
software  and  services)  every  day. 

A  relatively  small  investment  in  IT 
equipment  or  software  can  provide  a  huge 
payday  for  companies  that  are  looking  to  grow; 
Companies  that  want  to  streamline  processes, 
attract  new  customers  and  expand  services  to 
existing  customers. 

The  real  issue  lies  in  how  to  recognize  the 
gem  behind  the  stick  of  gum.  There’s  no  set 
formula.  An  e-business  solution  for  a  large 
bank  will  be  different  than  one  for  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  or  the  retail  sector.  If  your 
company  is  going  to  prosper,  you’ll  need  help 
identifying  your  optimum  investment. 


Of  course,  you  can  realize  high  returns 
by  simply  cutting  costs.  But  then  again,  you 
could  hit  a  home  run  by  investing  in  open 
standards  with  LimuV-enabled  servers  that 
scale  on  a  simple  pay-as-you-grow  basis. 

You  could  focus  your  spending  on 
innovative  and  cost-cutting  IBM  software 
such  as  TivolU  and  WebSphere.®  Or  you 
could  speak  to  IBM  Global  Services  about 
implementing  Return  on  Web  Investment 
(ROWI)  methods.  They  help  balance  your 
spending  by  providing  a  thorough  framework 
to  evaluate  your  Web.  IT  and  general 
business  investments. 

So  unless  you  have  a  ‘‘‘'hunch"’  about  this 
one,  call  us  at  800  426-7080  (ask  for  Invest) 
or  visit  us  at  ibm.com/e-business/roi  for  our 
latest  white  paper,  “ROI  Methodology  for 
Evaluating  e-business  Infra  structure." 


Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  ©  2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Total  Leadership 


In  Rough 
Waters 


When  your  company  is  in  trouble, 
it  takes  a  special  touch  to  lead  well 

BY  PATRICIA  WALLINGTON 

REVENUE  IS  DOWN.  Profits  are  under  pressure.  Expenses  are  being 
cut.  Rumors  of  layoffs  abound.  Your  company  is  in  trouble! 
You’re  worried  about  your  own  job.  How  can  you  possibly 
be  an  effective  leader  under  these  circumstances? 

First,  understand  that  you’re  not  alone.  Many  companies 
and  their  leaders  are  learning  to  deal  with  these  stressful  times. 
Be  sure  to  tap  into  that  experience.  Second,  smooth  seas  never 
made  a  good  sailor — difficult  times  test  a  leader’s  true  mettle. 
View  these  rough  waters  as  a  chance  to  expand  your  leader¬ 
ship  skills  for  an  environment  that  may  prevail  for  some  time. 
Here  are  some  guideposts  to  follow. 

Wear  Two  Hats 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  wear  two  hats — your 
business  leader  hat  and  your  personal  hat.  This  will  enable  you 
to  separate  yourself  and  your  own  concerns  from  your  role  as 
leader.  Clearly  there  will  be  actions,  events  and  circumstances 
that  will  be  upsetting  to  you  personally.  Discipline  yourself  to 
deal  with  them  privately.  Publicly  showing  your  distress  will 
spread  that  anxiety  throughout  your  organization.  Your  role 


as  leader  is  to  provide  a  productive  environment,  as  free  from 
stress  as  possible,  even  under  difficult  conditions. 

Be  Visible 

In  this  environment,  confidentiality  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
Rumors  will  run  rampant.  Every  action,  word  or  look  takes 
on  meaning  for  someone.  Interpretations  will  sometimes  border 
on  the  bizarre.  Yet  it  is  especially  vital  that  you  be  visible  to 
the  whole  organization  during  this  time.  Maintain  a  calm  exte-  | 

rior  and  communicate  often.  Walk  the  halls,  talk  to  people  in  “ 

their  offices,  eat  lunch  in  the  company  dining  room.  Consider  * 
using  a  “hotline”  to  respond  to  frequently  asked  questions. 

CD 

Z 

Stick  to  the  Facts  § 

QC 

Be  as  honest  as  you  can  with  your  people.  Don’t  try  to  hide  « 
the  business  conditions.  Tell  it  to  them  straight.  Let  them  know  5 
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Kou  speak  to  a  server  It  recognizes  you  and  actually  knows  how  to  help 

Imagine  how  many  customers  your  company  could  help  with  a  network  this  smart.  It's  possible  when  Avaya 
transforms  your  voice  and  data  systems  by  getting  them  working  together.  Reliably.  Securely.  With  our 


innovations  in  voice  and  in-depth  expertise  in  data,  you’ll  continually  build  better  relationships.  Find  out  why 


more  than  90%  of  the  Fortune  500  use  Avaya  communications  to  power  their  business,  visit  avaya.com/nowone 
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Total  Leadership 


about  the  plans  for  improving  conditions.  Employees  need  the 
information  that  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  potential 
impact  on  their  lives.  Without  facts,  people  will  speculate  sce¬ 
narios  that  are  generally  worse  than  the  actual  conditions.  The 
effect  on  productivity  can  be  devastating. 

Know  How  to  Let  Go 

Cutbacks,  downsizing,  rightsizing,  restructuring.  Lots  of  words 
are  used  to  try  to  ease  the  sting  of  layoffs.  It  seems  almost 
inevitable  these  days  that  you  will  be  faced  with  having  to 
implement  a  plan  to  reduce  the  size  of  your  organization.  This 
may  be  the  most  difficult  action  you  will  have  to  take.  How  you 
execute  it  will  have  a  big  impact  not  just  on  those  who  must 


leave  the  organization  but  also  on  those  who  stay.  From  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  culled  a  few  lessons  that  may  be  helpful. 

■  Pick  the  time  as  carefully  as  you  can.  Avoid  Fridays  and  holi¬ 
days.  For  three  years  in  a  row,  one  company  I  worked  for  spent 
months  on  the  analysis  and  organizational  details  of  the  layoffs 
and  announced  them  to  individuals  just  before  the  holidays  in 
December.  Bad  move.  The  individual  layoffs  were  devastating 
enough,  but  the  erosion  of  employee  loyalty  and  productivity 
that  resulted  was  even  more  severe. 

■  Make  skill  the  prime  criterion.  Keep  as  many  of  the  critical 
skills  as  possible.  When  there  are  fewer  people,  everyone  needs 
to  be  able  to  pull  their  own  weight,  and  then  some.  Protecting 
your  friends  will  not  help  get  the  work  done. 

■  Be  flexible.  Be  empathetic  to  individuals’  needs  as  often  as  you 
can.  When  faced  with  shutting  down  a  business,  I  needed  some 
key  employees  to  stay  long  enough  to  fulfill  the  remaining  con¬ 
tracts.  We  were  able  to  negotiate  a  unique  package  for  each  per¬ 
son  that  addressed  her  needs  specifically.  They  all  stayed  to  the 
end,  and  we  parted  with  good  feelings.  At  our  farewell  party  we 
awarded  purple  ribbons  to  everyone.  Sometimes  hokey  is  OK! 

Reward  Survivors 

We  used  to  have  a  saying  in  the  oil  business:  “When  things  are 
going  up,  everyone  looks  up;  when  things  are  going  down, 
everyone  looks  down.”  This  is  probably  a  good  description  of 
morale  in  a  company  facing  hard  times.  Work  doggedly  to 
improve  morale.  Those  who  remain  will  feel  like  survivors. 
They  will  be  overworked  as  they  meet  the  challenges  of  doing 
the  work  of  their  departed  colleagues. 

Make  sure  you  communicate.  Spend  a  disproportionate 


amount  of  time  in  the  presence  of  your  employees.  Listen  and 
respond  to  their  ideas.  Pay  as  well  as  you  can.  Find  nonmone¬ 
tary  rewards  to  express  your  appreciation  for  their  efforts. 

Help  them  prepare  for  the  future.  By  offering  suggestions 
for  the  new  opportunities  that  will  arise  when  prosperity  returns, 
you’ll  help  build  the  optimism  they  need  to  recover. 

Focus  on  Essentials 

Rally  the  organization  around  some  doable  business  goals.  Keep 
people  focused  on  the  here  and  now  of  your  organization’s  mis¬ 
sion.  Do  the  best  job  possible.  This  is  your  company.  Survival 
depends  on  your  efforts.  Be  creative  to  find  ways  to  do  more  with 
less.  Changes  to  business  processes  and  the  use  of  technology — ■ 

IT’s  expertise — are  crucial  now,  so  you 
have  a  real  chance  to  make  an  impact. 

Don’t  Forget  Yourself 

Portraying  a  calm,  positive  outlook  will 
take  real  effort  some  days.  Take  care  of 
yourself  physically  and  mentally.  Find 
ways  to  have  fun,  on  and  off  the  job.  This  is  exhausting  work. 
Your  job  may  be  at  risk.  Think  through  the  stay/leave  scenario. 
If  you  stay,  use  this  period  to  prepare  for  the  future.  Develop 
new  skills,  try  new  technologies,  build  new  relationships. 

Avoid  Key  Blunders 

No  matter  how  bad  the  news,  some  things  are  never  a  good  idea. 

■  Do  not  panic!  If  you  do,  try  not  to  show  it. 

■  Keep  your  head.  Avoid  making  decisions  based  on  emotion 
rather  than  logic  and  facts. 

■  Tell  it  first.  Never  let  your  employees  hear  the  news  from  out¬ 
side  sources  if  you  can  help  it. 

■  Do  not  be  bitter.  Life  is  sometimes  harder  than  we  like  it  to 
be.  Bitterness  only  makes  it  worse. 

■  Keep  a  thick  skin.  Resentment  will  be  directed  at  you  in  your 
role  as  leader.  Do  not  take  it  personally. 

■  Guilty  as  charged?  You  are  not  the  perpetrator  here.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  fall  into  this  guilt  trap. 

■  Leave  it  at  work.  Try  not  to  take  the  stress  of  the  day  into 
your  family  life. 

Now  one  final  word:  Change,  even  negative  change,  brings 
opportunity.  Scarcity  of  resources  and  talent  allows  new  roles, 
new  responsibilities  and  a  chance  to  demonstrate  more  capa¬ 
bility.  Take  advantage  of  it!  BE] 


What  leadership  topics  would  you  like  to  read  more 
about?  Let  us  know  at  teadership@cio.com.  Before  retir¬ 
ing  in  1999,  Patricia  Wallington  was  corporate  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO  at  Xerox.  Wallington  is  now  president  of 
CIO  Associates  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Portraying  a  calm,  positive  outlook  will  take  real 
effort.  Find  ways  to  have  fun,  on  and  off  the  job. 
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CXO  Perspectives 

Views  from  the  Executive  Suite 


Howto 
Partner  with 

Your  CEO 

Business  success  depends  on  a 
good  CEO-CIO  relationship.  Here’s 
what  it  takes  to  make  that  happen. 

BY  JACK  BRENNAN 

WHETHER  YOUR  TITLE  is  CIO,  CTO  or  some  other  variation,  one  of  the 
highest-stakes  business  relationships  you  have  is  with  your 
CEO.  In  an  era  in  which  technology  has  become  a  key  strate¬ 
gic  tool,  an  effective  working  relationship  between  the  head  of 
the  company  and  the  head  of  technology  operations  is  vital  to 
business  success. 

As  CEO  for  the  Vanguard  Group,  I’ve  long  been  a  believer 
in  technology.  My  interest  in  IT  dates  back  to  the  early  1980s, 
when  I  was  involved  in  budget  planning  for  Vanguard.  Though 
we  are  an  investment-management  company  first  and  foremost, 
it  was  clear  then  that  Vanguard  needed  to  transform  itself  into 
a  technology  company  as  well.  Today,  technology  accounts  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  our  operating  budget.  This  year,  we’ll 
spend  20  times  as  much  on  systems  development  as  we  do  on 
advertising.  Technology  is  a  vital  competitive  weapon  and  a 
strategic  tool  for  Vanguard.  In  fact,  no  single  part  of  our  com¬ 
pany  could  function  without  IT. 

I’d  like  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you  about  what  makes  a 
successful  CEO-CIO  partnership,  but  first  I  should  make  a  few 
disclaimers  about  my  views  on  IT.  As  the  head  of  an  investment- 
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management  company,  I  see  business  issues  through  service- 
industry  glasses.  I  also  have  a  bias  regarding  organizational 
structures — our  company  takes  a  centralized  and  matrix 
approach  to  technology.  We  believe  that  there  are  powerful 
organizational  advantages  to  structuring  IS  as  a  “center  of 
excellence,”  with  key  personnel  also  reporting  to  business  areas. 

A  Model  Partnership 

Unfortunately,  as  I  write  this  column,  our  organization  is 
mourning  the  loss  of  our  longtime  CIO,  Robert  A.  DiStefano, 
who  died  unexpectedly  in  July  at  age  52.  Bob  was  much  loved 
and  respected  at  Vanguard,  and  he  was  also  admired  through¬ 
out  the  industry — in  fact,  he  was  frequently  quoted  in  this  mag¬ 
azine.  Bob  and  I  worked  together  for  17  years  in  one  of  the 
longest  CEO-CIO  partnerships  I’ve  heard  of.  Our  one-on-one 
sessions  every  other  week  typically  lasted  three  hours  and 
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ranged  across  a  spectrum  of  business  topics,  from  technology  to 
people  issues  to  competitive  developments. 

In  the  course  of  choosing  Bob’s  successor,  I  gave  a  lot  of 
thought  to  what  makes  a  successful  CEO-CIO  partnership. 
Based  on  this  experience,  I  offer  this  recipe. 

■  The  CIO  should  report  to  the  CEO.  When  technology  was  a 
back-office  function,  it  may  have  made  sense  for  the  CIO  to 
report  to  the  CFO.  But  technology  has  become  a  strategic  tool, 
and  the  leader  of  technology  operations  should  be  positioned 
in  the  organization  accordingly. 

■  The  CEO  should  be  engaged  and  interested  in  technology.  A 

CIO  can’t  succeed  unless  the  leader  of  the  organization  is 
known  to  be  in  the  CIO’s  corner.  That  said,  it’s  the  CIO’s 
responsibility  to  educate  the  CEO  and  provide  reasons  to 
become  engaged.  (In  other  words,  no  whining!) 

■  The  CIO  should  be  engaged  and  interested  in  the  business.  Just 
as  the  CIO  must  educate  the  CEO  about  technology,  the  CEO 
has  a  reciprocal  responsibility  to  see  that  the  CIO  is  thinking 
about  the  business.  At  Vanguard,  we  say  that  getting  IT  right 
is  all  about  getting  business  technology  right. 

■  The  CEO-CIO  relationship  must  be  an  active  engagement.  The 
partnership  won’t  be  strong  without  an  investment  of  substan¬ 
tial  one-on-one  time  to  discuss  business  strategy  and  technology. 
An  active  engagement  is  mutually  beneficial  because  of  the 
exchange  of  perspectives  that  it  provides.  The  CIO  has  a  unique 
vantage  point  as  a  vendor  to  every  business  unit  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  He  is  also  a  change  agent.  What’s  more,  the  CIO’s 


unique  perch  within  the  organization  can  yield  telling  insights 
about  individual  talent  so  that  he  can  aid  the  CEO  in  leader¬ 
ship  development  and  succession  planning. 

■  The  CEO  must  be  able  to  count  on  the  CIO  to  demonstrate  fis¬ 
cal  discipline.  In  any  company,  the  risk  of  spending  money 
unwisely  is  probably  greater  in  IS  than  in  any  other  business 
area.  Who  is  immune  to  the  appeal  of  new  toys?  Unfortunately, 
we’ve  all  spent  money  on  IT  projects  that  we  have  regretted  later. 

■  The  CEO  must  support  the  CIO  visibly,  both  within  the  senior 
leadership  team  and  across  the  organization  as  a  whole.  When 
times  are  tough,  companies  are  always  itching  to  cut  technology 
spending.  Businesspeople  tend  to  think  they  could  do  IT  more 
cheaply  and  more  efficiently  than  the  IT  folks  can.  But  cut¬ 
backs  in  technology  spending  are  often  shortsighted.  If  everyone 


knows  that  the  CEO  supports  both  the  technology  program 
and  the  CIO’s  control  of  that  program,  budgetary  hostage-tak¬ 
ing  is  less  likely. 

The  Right  Stuff 

Of  course,  there’s  more  to  succeeding  as  a  CIO  than  just  build¬ 
ing  a  good  relationship  with  the  CEO.  From  my  vantage  point, 
being  an  effective  CIO  is  as  much  a  matter  of  disposition,  intel¬ 
lectual  bent  and  people  skills  as  it  is  a  matter  of  credentials. 

At  the  risk  of  provoking  a  flood  of  e-mails  to  the  editor,  I’ll 
avow  my  long-held  view  that  technology  credentials  are  neces¬ 
sary  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  CIO.  I  think  all  success¬ 
ful  CIOs  exhibit  three  character  traits. 

1.  A  good  CIO  must  be  comfortable  with  ambiguity.  He  is  both 
a  service  provider  to  internal  clients  and  a  steward  of  corpo¬ 
rate  resources — a  position  that  requires  difficult  decisions  as 
well  as  political  acumen. 

2.  A  good  CIO  must  have  a  voracious  appetite  for  knowledge 
about  the  business.  Instead  of  seeing  herself  as  a  technology 
guru,  the  CIO  must  focus  on  technology  in  the  context  of  the 
competitive  landscape  and  business  strategy. 

3.  A  good  CIO  must  inspire  the  trust  of  the  CEO  and  other 
senior  members  of  the  CEO’s  team.  If  the  CIO  tells  the  unvar¬ 
nished  truth  on  daily  operational  issues  and  strategic  matters, 
she  will  earn  that  trust. 

By  the  way,  a  CIO  who  has  those  three  traits  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  need  to  be  a  technology  specialist  too.  At  Vanguard,  we’ve 

assigned  “poets” — high-potential  people 
with  business  backgrounds  but  little  tech¬ 
nology  experience — to  challenging  IS 
management  positions,  and  we’ve  been 
delighted  with  the  results.  Conversely, 
two  former  leaders  of  our  systems  devel¬ 
opment  area  have  gone  on  to  head 
important  business  areas:  One  of  them 
now  leads  our  companywide  training 
and  development  program,  and  the  other  leads  the  business  seg¬ 
ment  that  administers  employer-sponsored  401  (k)  plans,  a  busi¬ 
ness  with  an  asset  base  of  $125  billion.  Their  IT  backgrounds 
serve  them  well  in  using  technology  to  further  business  goals. 

Career  moves  between  the  business  side  of  the  company  and 
IS  have  succeeded  for  Vanguard  because  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  meet  the  most  success  when  they  work  hand  in  hand. 
And  ultimately,  isn’t  that  quest  for  success  what  the  CEO- 
CIO  relationship  is  all  about?  BZ3 


What  topic  would  you  like  to  see  discussed  from  the  CEO’s 
perspective?  Let  us  know  at  cxoperspectives@cio.com. 
Jack  Brennan  is  chairman  and  CEO  for  the  Vanguard 
Group  in  Malvern,  Pa. 


If  everyone  knows  that  the  CEO  supports  both  the 
technology  program  and  the  CIO’s  control  of  that 
program,  budgetary  hostage-taking  is  less  likely. 
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STORAGE  YOU  CAN  USE 


SOFTWARE 


E-mail  attachments  have  finally  met  their  match.  Introducing  the  MaxAttachT  NAS  6000.  The  only  NAS 

NAS  6000  Storage  Server 

storage  server  available  with  fully  integrated  MaxAttach  EMS  software.  Together  they  create  a  powerful 

•  Highly  scalable:  1.9TB  to  5.7TB 

e-mail  storage  solution  that  expands  the  capacity  of  your  mail  server — improving  performance,  and 

•  Multiplatform  file  sharing 

simplifying  e-mail  management.  And  because  the  NAS  6000  is  based  on  a  Windows  platform,  you  get 

•  One  year,  next  business  day 

the  manageability  of  a  server  for  the  cost  of  an  appliance.  Not  to  mention  the  priceless  luxury  of  not 

on-site  service 

having  to  nag  your  users  about  their  e-mail  storage.  For  prices  and  info  go  to:  www.maxtor.com/ netstor 

•  Starting  at  under  $30,000 

NEW  ORDERS  OF 


The  Winners 


Dow  Chemical 

Dow's  Web-based  training  system 
serves  a  cast  of  thousands. 

Page  56 


Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection 

This  government  agency  used  to  spend 
its  time  conducting  inspections  and 
levying  fines.  Now  an  integrated 
system  lets  it  pursue  its  real  mission- 
protecting  the  environment.  Page  62 


Enterprise  Rent-A-Car 

An  automated  system  has  streamlined 
the  cumbersome  replacement  rental 
process  and  cemented  Enterprise’s 
standing  in  the  industry.  Page  72 


Michigan  Department  of 
Transportation 

By  automating  its  collection  of 
inspection  data,  Michigan  cuts  the  cost 
of  building  roads  and  bridges.  Page  82 


SBC  Communications 

SBC’s  network  management  tools  do 
more  than  help  the  telecommunications 
company  gauge  capacity;  they 
improve  customer  service  and  reduce 

COSts  as  Well.  Page  92 


The  Process 


Enterprise  Value  Awards  judges  and 
review  board  members  overcame 
logistical  challenges  to  assess  the  value 
of  this  year’s  winning  systems.  Page  98 
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A  true  assessment 
of  IT  value  today 
must  include  its 
power  to  transform 
enterprises, 
industries  and 
society  as  a  whole 


hen 

launched  its  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program  10  years  ago, 
IT  value  was  a  very  different 
animal.  Back  then,  we  meas¬ 
ured  it  in  terms  of  dollars 
saved — whether  by  cutting 
costs,  reducing  head  count, 
improving  efficiency — or  some 
such  indicator.  The  metrics  we 
used  were  those  of  the  bottom 
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aENTERPRISEVALUEAWARDS  I  OVERVIEW 


line,  easy  for  bean  counters  and  chief  exec¬ 
utives  to  understand. 

But  the  nature  of  IT  value  has  changed. 
Today,  the  value  IT  adds  to  the  enterprise  is 
both  greater  and,  ironically,  more  difficult 
to  measure  (and  consequently  harder  to  com¬ 
prehend)  than  ever  before.  Today,  the  value 
derived  from  information  technology  goes 
beyond  trimming  costs  and  boosting  produc¬ 
tivity.  IT  is  now  a  catalyst  that  triggers  mas¬ 
sive,  beneficial  transformations  in  organiza¬ 
tions,  markets,  industries  and  even  the  world. 
It  changes  the  way  companies  do  business. 

“In  the  past  we  thought  of  IT  as  an  enabler 
of  business  processes — we  looked  for  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  efficiency  gains,” 
says  judge  Rebecca  Rhoads,  vice 
president  and  CIO  for  Raytheon 
in  Lexington,  Mass.  “What  we  are 
seeing  now  is  transformation.” 

Indeed,  as  companies  reach  out  to 
new  markets  and  tap  into  new  rev¬ 
enue  streams,  the  definition  of 
what  it  means  to  be  in  business  is 
changing.  Technology  still  pro¬ 
duces  significant  economic  sav¬ 
ings,  of  course,  but  now  it  goes 
beyond  that  to  help  achieve  strate¬ 
gic  goals  that  in  these  competitive  times  often 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure,  survival  and  extinction.  In  short,  the  units 
of  measurement  for  IT  value  are  now  an 
order  of  magnitude  larger  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  Today,  IT  delivers  value  right 
to  the  core. 

Now  that  IT  has  extended  its  influence  so 
deeply  and  so  pervasively,  handing  out 
Enterprise  Value  Awards  has  become  a 
more  intricate,  more  challenging  endeavor. 
“This  year  [the  judging  process]  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fun  and  stimulating,”  says  Doug 
Barker,  vice  president  and  CIO  for  The 
Nature  Conservancy  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and 
a  longtime  judge  for  the  awards.  “I  have 
watched  IT  value  over  the  last  several  years 
progress  from  supporting  a  business,  to 
enabling  a  business,  to  really  being  a  driver 
of  business.” 

This  year  we  honor  five  organizations 


with  Enterprise  Value  Awards:  Dow 
Chemical,  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car,  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  SBC  Communications.  Each 
of  these  winning  companies  exemplifies  in 
its  own  way  just  how  far  we’ve  come. 

That  Was  Then 

n  1993,  CIO  honored  six  organiza¬ 
tions  for  their  ability  to  create  value 
using  IT.  The  honorees  were  a  diverse 
group  spanning  multiple  industries  and  in 
both  public  and  private  sectors.  Yet  in 
virtually  every  case  the  value  created  by 


the  honorees’  systems  came  in  the  form 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Several  of  the  hon¬ 
ored  systems  included  first-time  applica¬ 
tions  of  technology  to  previously  manual 
and  paper-based  processes,  and  the 
rewards  the  organizations  subsequently 
reaped  were  a  testament  to  the  benefits  of 
business  process  automation. 

Take  the  Perrier  Group  of  America.  By 
using  IT  to  support  its  shift  to  regionaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  early  1990s,  the  company  earned 
a  net  ROI  of  $11.4  million  in  the  first  year 
and  $15.4  million  annually  after  that.  The 
combination  of  route-management  soft¬ 
ware,  handheld  computers,  common  data¬ 
bases,  and  networked  links  to  newly  region¬ 
alized  data  and  support  centers  enabled 
Perrier  to  reduce  its  head  count,  cut  its  oper¬ 
ating  and  facilities  costs,  and  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity.  (See  “A  Watertight  Case,” 
January  1993.) 


That’s  definitely  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  But 
during  the  next  few  years,  we  started  to 
honor  companies  for  more  and  more  strate¬ 
gic  uses  of  IT.  As  early  as  1995,  we  began 
to  find  organizations  using  a  combination 
of  technology  and  IT-business  partnerships 
to  effect  real  business  transformations. 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winner  and  parking 
lot  operator  APCOA,  for  example,  imple¬ 
mented  distributed  technology  that  not  only 
achieved  an  ROI  of  248  percent,  it  also 
improved  customer  service  and  helped  posi¬ 
tion  the  company  to  take  advantage  of  new 
opportunities  for  expansion  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  extend  its  infrastructure.  (See 


-REBECCA  RHOADS,  VP  AND  CIO,  RAYTHEON 

“Garage  Sales,”  Jan.  15,  1995,  at  www 
.cio.com/printlinks.)  Meanwhile,  Hyatt 
Hotels  developed  a  central  reservation  sys¬ 
tem  that  was  so  successful,  it  allowed  the 
company  to  enter  a  new  line  of  business — 
selling  the  technology  to  other  hotel  chains. 
(See  “Satisfying  the  Inn  Crowd,”  Jan.  15, 
1995,  at  www.cio.com/printlinks.) 

Everyone  likes  to  save  money.  But  it  has 
become  eminently  clear  that  strategic  appli¬ 
cations  are  where  IT’s  real  value  lies. 

This  Is  Now 

e  received  more  than  40  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  2002  Enterprise 
Value  Awards,  and  it  was 
immediately  obvious  how  much  higher 
the  bar  has  been  raised.  Rare  were  the 
entries  touting  returns  from  simple  busi¬ 
ness-process  automation.  Much  more 
common  were  applications  of  technolo- 


“In  the  past,  we  thought  of  IT  as  an  enabler 
of  business  processes— we  looked  for 
productivity  and  efficiency  gains.  What 
we’re  seeing  now  is  transformation.” 
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So  Much  More 


UPSs  and 


require,  and  provides  you  with  the  accessories  and 
management  tools  to  maintain  that  level  of  availability 
over  time.  Our  expert  Configure-to-Order  Team  can 
custom  tailor  a  complete  rack-mount  solution  to  suit 
your  specific  requirements.  Contact  APC  today  and 
protect  your  rack  application  with  Legendary  Reliability™. 


APC: 


APC,  the  name  you  trust  for  power  protection,  also 
offers  a  comprehensive  line  of  non-proprietary  racks, 
rack  accessories  and  management  tools  that  provide 
you  the  flexibility  to  implement  a  highly  available 
multi-vendor  environment.  APC  allows  you  to  create 
a  rack  environment  with  the  level  of  availability  you 


NetShelter®  VX  Enclosures 


Next  generation,  high-quality  enclosures 

•  Fully  ventilated  front  and  rear  doors  with  enhanced  ventilation  pattern  maximize  airflow 

•  Overhead,  base  and  side  cable  access  provides  easy,  integrated  cable  management 

•  Rear  Cabling  Channel  (42" deep  versions  only)  allows  for  easy  installation, 
access  and  serviceability  of  both  data  cables  and  power  distribution 

•  Available  in  multiple  configurations:  35.5"  deep,  42"  deep,  beige  or  black 


NetShelter®  Open  Frame  Racks _ ^ 

Economical  open  frame  solutions  for  wiring  closets  and  data  center 
networking  applications 

■  Designed  to  accommodate  networking  devices  such  as  hubs,  routers  and  switches 

•  Industry  standard  7'  high  design  provides  45U  of  equipment  mounting  space 

■  Self-squaring  allows  one-person  assembly 

*  Made  of  high-strength  6061 -T6  structural-grade  aluminum 


MasterSwitch™  Series 


Remote  power  distribution  for  network  administrators 

•  Users  can  configure  the  sequence  in  which  power  is 
provided  to  individual  receptacles  upon  start-up 

•  Built-in  Ethernet  interface  for  direct  connection  to  LAN 

•  Individually  control  8  on-board  power  outlets  for 
complete  and  flexible  management  of  attached  equipment 


APC  MasterSwitch  VM 
shown  mounted  inside 
a  NetShelter  VX 


Look  for  these  other  great 
rack  accessories  from  APC: 


Fixed  and  Sliding  Shelves 
Cable  Management  Shelves 
Fans 

Keyboards/Keyboard  Drawers 
Stabilization  Kits 
Power  Distribution  Units 


Visit  www.apc.com 
for  more  information! 
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KVM  Switches 


Server  switches  designed  to  increase  system  availability  and  manageability 

•  4  and  8  port  models  available;  expandable  to  support  up  to  64  servers 

•  Models  available  that  support  Sun,  USB  and  PC  servers  simultaneously 

•  Built-in  scanning  feature  allows  you  to  automatically  monitor  your 
computers  without  intervention 

•  On  Screen  Display  (OSD)  functionality,  advanced  security  features 


Environmental  Monitorinci  Unit 

UPS  card  for  network  administrators  to  monitor  environmental 
conditions  in  rack,  computer  room  and  data  center  environments 

•  Sensors  continuously  monitor  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  equipment 

•  Four  user-definable  external  inputs  allow  use  with  sensors  for  fire, 
water,  smoke,  unauthorized  entry  and  physical  security 

•  Communicates  information  in  a  variety  of  formats  to  ensure  that  your  application  is  supported 


ProtectNet® 


Data  line  surge  suppressors  for  comprehensive  network/PC  system  protection 

•  Protects  against  surges  and  electrostatic  discharge  traveling  through  data  lines 

LCD  Monitors _ 

High  quality  rack-mount  LCD  monitors  designed  to  maximize 
space  in  a  data  center  environment 

•  Provides  optimal  functionality  while  utilizing  only  1 U  (1 .75")  of  rack  space 

•  Includes  15"  LCD  monitor,  integrated  keyboard  and  integrated  pointing  device 

Cables 


APC  offers  a  comprehensive  line  of  cables  and  connectivity  solutions  to 
fulfill  the  connectivity  requirements  of  any  application  or  environment 
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OVERVIEW 


gies  that  have  transformed  the  way  busi¬ 
ness  is  done.  With  such  an  array  of 
impressive  contenders,  choosing  winners 
was  tougher  than  ever.  (See  “How  We 
Picked  the  Winners,”  Page  98.) 

Not  only  has  the  bar  for  consideration 
for  an  Enterprise  Value  Award  moved 
higher,  making  the  strategic  use  of  IT 
almost  a  given,  but  our  definition  of 
IT  value  has  of  necessity  become  broader  as 
well.  In  past  years  our  discussions  of  IT 
value  focused  mostly  on  the  benefits 
(whether  financial  or,  later,  more  strategic) 
gained  by  the  individual  enterprise  imple¬ 
menting  the  particular  application  or  sys¬ 
tem.  Today  we  are  extending  our  exami¬ 
nation  of  value  to  an  organization’s  busi¬ 
ness  partners,  to  its  industry  and  to  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection,  one  of  this  year’s 
winners,  is  such  an  example.  By  creating 


top  10  lists  of  violations  and  making  them 
available  through  its  winning  data  integra¬ 
tion  system,  the  department  has  been  able 
to  reduce  the  runoff  of  sediment  caused  by 
surface  mining  operations — one  of  the 
state’s  most  common  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  major  threat  to  its  streams.  This 
newfound  ability  to  work  proactively  to 
serve  its  mission  is  one  of  many  benefits 
of  the  department’s  system.  At  the  same 
time,  the  technology  is  helping  to  inform 
and  serve  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
state  and  local  environmental  information 


available  online.  This  is  IT  at  work  for  the 
planet  we  live  on;  it’s  hard  to  imagine  an 
impact  more  critical  than  that.  Little  won¬ 
der  that  the  technology  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  more  than  a  dozen  other  states. 
(See  “Working  in  a  Deeper  Shade  of 
Green,”  Page  62.) 

This  year,  two  public  organizations  won 
awards,  and  the  second  was  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Transportation  (MDOT). 
(See  “Paving  Over  Paperwork,”  Page  82.) 
With  its  FieldManager  road  construction 
software,  developed  through  an  innovative 
public-private  partnership,  the  MDOT  has 
been  able  to  support  road  and  bridge  con¬ 
struction  projects  that  have  tripled  in  value 
to  $1.5  billion  a  year — even  as  it  downsized 
the  department  from  5,000  to  3,000 
employees.  The  technology  has  also  been 
licensed  for  use  in  several  other  states,  thus 
helping  to  set  a  new  standard  and  transform 
this  formerly  paper-laden  industry. 


Dow  Chemical’s  winning  Web-based 
training  delivery  system,  Learn@dow.now, 
has  helped  transform  the  giant  company 
from  a  fragmented,  locally  managed  organ¬ 
ization  into  a  streamlined  global  entity.  By 
providing  consistent  training  to  all  50,000 
employees  worldwide,  the  system  has  helped 
Dow  reorganize  around  global  business 
units  and  flatten  its  organizational  struc¬ 
ture — not  to  mention  it  has  saved  the  com¬ 
pany  $30  million  in  its  first  full  year  of 
operation.  (See  “The  World’s  Biggest 
Classroom,”  Page  56.)  The  value  and 


impressive  scale  of  the  system  won  it  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  judges. 

Customer  service  is  at  the  heart  of 
Enterprise  Rent-A-Car’s  winning  system, 
which  has  brought  online  the  previously 
labor-intensive  process  of  arranging 
replacement  rental  cars  for  drivers 
whose  own  cars  have  been  damaged  in 
accidents.  By  enabling  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  Enterprise  branches  and  auto-body 
shops  to  manage  that  entire  slice  of  the 
rental  cycle  electronically,  the  Web-based 
system  has  made  life  so  much  easier  for 
Enterprise’s  insurance  company  customers 
that  several  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
enter  preferred  provider  relationships  with 
the  company.  (See  “How  to  Stay  Ahead  of 
the  Curve,”  Page  72.) 

SBC  Communications’  winning  system 
also  provides  a  lesson  in  delivering  core 
value.  In  response  to  network  shortages 
that  were  making  it  difficult  to 
serve  customers,  the  telecom 
company  implemented  a  network 
management  environment  that 
lets  engineers  proactively  monitor 
capabilities  so  that  shortages  are 
minimized  and  customer  orders 
for  new  lines  or  services  can  be 
more  consistently  met.  Not  only 
that,  the  company  estimates  the 
system  has  saved  it  $22.3  million 
in  direct  and  indirect  operating 
costs.  When  fully  deployed,  SBC 
expects  it  to  create  savings  of  up 
to  $10  million  per  year.  (See  “More  Lines, 
Less  Waiting,”  Page  92.)  By  delivering 
a  system  to  ensure  the  quality  and 
consistency  of  its  central  offering — telecom¬ 
munications  services — SBC  focused  on  its 
core  business  and  used  IT  to  help  make  it 
top-notch. 

And  Now  This 

he  tremendous  impact  and  quality 
of  these  winning  systems,  as  well 
as  the  many  other  great  con¬ 
tenders  we  reviewed,  could  make  it 


Our  definition  of  IT  value  has  become  broader. 
We  are  extending  it  beyond  the  benefits  gained 
by  the  individual  enterprise  to  an  organization’s 
business  partners,  to  its  industry  and  to 
society  as  a  whole. 
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You  won't  see  the  next  network 
security  threat  coming. 


STAT/V 


When  the  next  Code  Red,  Goner 
orNimda  comes  along,  STAT 
could  be  the  difference  between 
a  crippled  system  and  one  that's 
completely  unaffected. 


But  STAT  will. 

Arming  yourself  against  the  next  threat  requires  more  than  vigilance.  It  requires  a 
new  level  of  defense.  At  Harris,  we  know;  for  more  than  25  years,  we've  helped 
keep  government  networks  secure — and  now  we're  helping  businesses  stay 
ahead  of  the  enemy  with  our  STAT  intrusion  prevention  tools.  For  example,  STAT 

Neutralizer™proactively  protects  servers  and  workstations  by  using  behavioral 
analysis  to  prevent  intrusions  and  malicious  activities  from  taking  place.  STAT 
Neutralizer  provides  a  new  layer  of  security  to  defend  your  network  during  its  most 
vulnerable  time —  before  an  anti-virus  update  can  be  downloaded.  And  that's 
just  the  beginning  of  what  STAT  can  do.  To  start  winning  the  war  on  cyberattacks, 
call  1  -888-725-STAT  (7828)  today  or  visit  our  website. 


next  level  solutions 

STAT  ANALYZER 
STAT  NEUTRALIZER 
STAT  SCANNER 

cio.STATonline.com 
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tempting  for  the  IT  community  to  relax 
a  bit.  After  all  those  battles  with  CEOs, 
CFOs,  resistant  managers  and  users,  few 
today  would  dispute  the  value  of  IT  to 
the  enterprise — and  the  world.  Some 
might  think  that — given  the  recent 
storms  in  both  our  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  climates — it’s  time  for  a 
rest,  a  time  to  stop  pushing 
and  innovating  so  hard.  A  time 
to  ease  up  in  the  long  cam¬ 
paign  to  measure,  prove  and 
communicate  the  value  of  IT. 

While  that  thinking  would  be 
understandable,  acting  on  it 
would  be  a  mistake.  Times  have 
gotten  much  tougher  since  these 
winning  systems  were  imple¬ 
mented  (by  requirement,  they’re 
all  at  least  2  years  old),  and  the 
result  has  been  a  general  hunkering  down 
in  organizations  and  a  renewed  focus  on 
the  basics — efficiency,  effectiveness,  core 
value.  IT  is  uniquely  suited  to  bring  organ¬ 
izations  closer  to  those  fundamentals,  but 
given  the  increasing  emphasis  on  financial 
fundamentals,  it  had  better  be  able  to 
prove  that  that’s  what  it’s  doing. 

“I  think  businesses  are  going  to  be  much 
more  focused  on  their  core  promises  to  their 
customers  and  their  employees,”  says  judge 
Gregor  Bailar,  former  Nasdaq  CIO  and 
executive  vice  president  of  IT  operations, 
now  CIO  of  Capital  One  Financial  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.  “I  think  value  will  be  measured 
by  how  close  you  stay  to  those  promises.” 

“People  want  to  return  to  fundamen¬ 
tals,”  says  judge  John  Glaser,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  of  Partners  Healthcare 
System  in  Boston.  In  business,  that  means 
“reducing  costs,  achieving  competitive 
positions  and  managing  relationships. 
We’ll  be  less  willing  to  embark  on  things 
that  are  more  speculative  on  a  much  more 
distant  future,  so  we  will  see  a  retraction 
back  to  the  core.” 

For  IT,  that  means  that  investments 
going  forward  must  be  more  tightly  linked 
than  ever  to  core  business  processes,  and 


any  core  value  delivered  must  be  demon¬ 
strated  clearly. 

At  the  same  time,  corporations  will 
increasingly  rely  on  IT  to  help  drive  the 
business,  as  we’ve  already  seen  to  some 
extent  in  this  year’s  winning  systems.  As 
markets  tighten  and  competition  increases, 


IT  will  have  to  carry  its  own  weight  by 
uncovering  new  sources  of  revenue.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that 
may  very  well  be  selling  systems  developed 
for  internal  use  to  other  companies.  That’s 
a  trend  that  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong 
hold  over  the  years,  and  we  saw  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  this  year  in  winners  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
and  the  MDOT,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
contenders. 

Indeed,  this  year’s  judges  got  into  a 
lengthy  debate  about  that  trend  and  the 
gray  area  it  creates  in  the  context  of  the 
Enterprise  Value  Awards.  IT  vendors  have 
never  been  considered  eligible  to  win  the 
award  for  the  technology  products  they 
sell.  Rather,  recipients  have  been  companies 
in  other  industries  that  used  IT  in  some  way 
that  delivered  value  to  them  either  finan¬ 
cially  or  strategically. 

Now  that  we’re  seeing  an  increasing 

cio.com _ 

Are  you  maximizing  your  ROI?  Check 

out  the  new  I.T.  VALUE  RESEARCH 

CENTER  at  www.cio.com/value. 


number  of  companies  collecting  revenue 
from  selling  the  technology  they  developed, 
it  raises  a  new  question:  Is  the  IT  value  these 
companies  are  claiming  still  the  product  of 
the  application  of  IT  to  their  business  prob¬ 
lems,  or  are  they  now  essentially  IT  vendors 
and  therefore  ineligible? 


“Value  is  becoming  grayer  and  more 
multifaceted,  and  the  separation  between 
traditional  business  using  traditional  IT  to 
make  the  traditional  business  better  is  get¬ 
ting  fuzzier  and  weaker  because  now  they’re 
actually  in  the  IT  business,”  says  Glaser. 

Companies  following  this  trend  are 
essentially  automating  their  core  compe¬ 
tencies  and  services,  and  that  may  become 
a  key  competitive  differentiator  in  coming 
years.  “That’s  where  the  innovation  in  the 
industry  is  coming  from — that’s  where  the 
most  value  has  been  created,”  says  Barker. 

In  addition  to  altering  how  we  define  IT 
value,  this  trend  also  changes  our  notions 
of  what  it  means  to  be  in  business  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry.  The  lines  dividing  compa¬ 
nies,  customers,  business  partners,  indus¬ 
tries  and  even  competitors  are  blurring, 
and  that’s  due  in  large  part  to  IT. 

That  may  make  life  more  difficult  for  our 
Enterprise  Value  Awards  judges,  as  they  try 
to  pick  out  the  top  tier  amid  the  context  of 
current  trends,  but  it  promises  a  world  of 
opportunity  for  CIOs  to  help  shape  the 
future  of  their  organizations.  GZ3 


How  is  IT  bringing  value  to  your  organization?  Tell  IT 
Value  Editor  Katherine  Noyes  at  knoyes@cio.com. 


Our  notions  of  what  it  means  to  be  in  business 
are  changing.  The  lines  dividing  companies, 
customers,  business  partners,  industries 
and  even  competitors  are  blurring,  and  that’s 
due  in  large  part  to  IT. 
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WE  DIDN'T  JUST  JUMP  ON  THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE  BANDWAGON. 

WE  BUILT  IT 


It's  time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Long  before  our  competitors  even  added  the  word 
"infrastructure"  to  their  vocabulary,  we  were  busy  creating  it.  Since  we  first  launched 
Unicenter,9  it  has  become  the  de  facto  global  standard  for  managing  eBusiness 
infrastructure.  But  we  didn't  stop  there-we're  also  the  world  leader  in  security  and  storage 
software.  Every  day,  our  software  handles  over  180  million  transactions,  protects  $50  billion 
in  wire  transfers  and  stores  40  million  security  exchanges.  Expertise  doesn't  happen 
overnight.  It's  taken  25  years  of  hard  work  and  leadership  to  get  to  be  the  best.  So 
when  we  say  you  can  trust  every  one  of  our  18,000  employees  around  the  world  to  deliver 
the  software  and  service  that  your  eBusiness'  success  depends  on,  we  really  mean  it. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS" 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Midland,  Mich. 

CORE  BUSINESS 

Chemical,  plastic  and 
agricultural  products  and 
services  company 

BUSINESS  UNIT 

Global  Human  Resources 

FINANCIALS 

$21.5  billion  in  revenues 
for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  2001 

EMPLOYEES 

50,000 

URL 

www.dow.com 
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Dow  Chemical’s 
Web-based  training 
delivery  system, 
Learn@dow.now, 
saved  the  company 
$30  million  in  its 
first  full  year  of 
operation  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  com¬ 
pany’s  reorganiza¬ 
tion  around  global 
business  units. 
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Winner  i  the  dow  chemical  co. 

THE  WORLD’S 

BIGGEST 

CLASSROOM 

Dow’s  Web-based  training  system 
serves  a  cast  of  thousands 

BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


In  2000,  Dow  Chemical  fired  61  employees  and  took  lesser  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  against  another  540  for  sending  offensive 
e-mail  over  company  servers.  Not  convinced  that  simply  moni¬ 
toring  future  employee  e-mail  was  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  situation,  then  CEO  Bill  Stavropoulos  (now  chairman)  mandated 
that  all  40,000  Dow  employees  across  70  countries  receive  six  hours  of 
training  on  workplace  respect  and  responsibility.  This  comprehensive 
response  to  a  pervasive  workplace  problem  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  for  most  global  organizations.  But  Dow  was 
able  to  do  it  by  delivering  the  training  through  a  Web- 


Photo  by 
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CIO  David  Kepler  (left)  and 
Larry  Washington,  corporate 
vice  president  of  environment,  health 
and  safety,  HR  and  public  affairs, 
say  that  Learn@dow.now  has  helped 
turn  Dow  into  a  truly  global  company. 
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based  training  system,  Learn@dow.now, 
launched  a  year  prior. 

Between  October  2000  and  February 
2001,  more  than  40,000  employees  took 
and  passed  the  course — a  two-hour 
overview  and  a  four-hour  class  in  their 
native  language — and  Dow  saved  nearly 
$2.7  million  in  the  process.  It  saved 
$162,000  on  manual  record-keeping  of  class 
completions,  $300,000  on  classroom  facili¬ 
ties  and  trainers,  $1  million  on  course  hand¬ 


outs  and  $1.2  million  in  salary  savings, 
thanks  to  shorter  training  time.  “What 
we’ve  found  is  that  it’s  more  effective  and 
cheaper  in  many  cases  to  deliver  this  kind 
of  learning  online,”  says  Larry  Washington, 
corporate  vice  president  of  environment, 
health  and  safety,  human  resources  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  a  32-year  veteran  of  Dow. 

The  system  also  delivers  a  tremendous 
payback  in  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
because  rapid  assimilation  of  new  employees 
is  key  to  unlocking  the  value  in  acquisitions. 
Manufacturing-site  employees  joining  Dow 
must  complete  a  three-part  operations  dis¬ 
cipline  course.  By  taking  the  training  online, 
11,000  employees  so  far  have  completed 
their  course  work  in  30  percent  of  the  time 
normally  required  in  traditional  classroom 
settings,  and  Dow  has  saved  $2  million  in 
training  costs.  Learn@dow.now  has  also 
been  the  platform  for  27,000  employees 
completing  the  company’s  environmental 
health  and  safety  work  processes  courses, 
saving  $6  million.  Safety  incidents  have 
declined  as  a  result,  even  as  the  number  of 
Dow  employees  has  grown  25  percent. 

Dow  spent  $1.3  million  on  the  e-learn¬ 
ing  system.  In  the  first  full  year  of  operation, 
the  company  estimates  the  total  cost  bene¬ 
fits  of  Learn@dow.now  at  $30  million — 


$844,279  saved  on  manual  record-keeping, 
$3.1  million  on  training  delivery  costs, 
$5.2  million  in  reduced  class  materials  and 
$20.8  million  on  salaries  (with  Web-based 
training  requiring  40  percent  to  60  percent 
less  time  than  its  classroom  equivalent). 

But  it  wasn’t  simply  cost  savings  or  con¬ 
venience  that  wowed  C/O’ s  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  judges  enough  to  unanimously 
declare  Learn@dow.now  a  winner.  It  was  the 
strength  of  Dow’s  commitment  to  its  e-learn¬ 


ing  venture.  When  it  was  launched, 
Leam@dow.now  offered  15  course  titles.  By 
the  end  of  its  first  year,  the  company  was 
delivering  98  course  titles  and  had  recorded 
24,492  course  completions.  In  2000,  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  offering  426  course  options  and 
boasted  208,464  completions.  “What  won 
them  the  award  was  the  scale  of  the  system,” 
explains  judge  John  Glaser,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Partners  HealthCare  System  in 
Boston.  “The  sheer  number  of  classes  that 
they’ve  offered  and  the  number  of  people 
that  have  been  trained  are  remarkable.  This 
award  reflected  a  significant  focus  and  orga¬ 
nizational  commitment  on  the  part  of  Dow 
to  move  this  out  to  a  very  diverse  and  global 
workforce.” 

History  101 

The  impetus  for  this  online  learning 
system  was  a  cultural  change  at 
Dow.  In  1995,  executives  wanted 
the  now  104-year-old  chemical  company 
to  begin  to  act  more  like  the  global  com¬ 
pany  it  had  become.  The  company  was 
organized  around  locations — what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  company’s  Cairo,  Egypt, 
location  was  entirely  separate  from  what 
occurred  at  its  Horgen,  Switzerland, 
offices,  which  had  nothing  much  to  do 


with  the  Midland,  Mich.,  headquarters, 
even  though  similar  business  processes 
were  taking  place  at  all  three.  That  frac¬ 
tured  management  approach  affected 
training.  A  technician  in  Greenburg,  La., 
and  her  counterpart  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  might 
have  had  to  complete  the  same  compli¬ 
ance  training,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
standardize  its  content  or  delivery. 

As  Dow  Chemical  executives  decided  to 
restructure  around  business  processes 
rather  than  locale,  HR  processes  like  train¬ 
ing  had  to  be  changed.  It  was  a  huge  orga¬ 
nizational  change  for  the  company,  and 
technology  was  a  major  enabler  of  the 
transformation.  David  E.  Kepler,  CIO  and 
corporate  vice  president  of  e-business,  took 
the  first  step  to  support  the  new  global 
entity  by  installing  the  PeopleSoft  7  Human 
Resources  Management  System  (HRMS)  in 
1996.  The  following  year,  Kepler’s  team 
joined  with  human  resources  to  create  an 
intranet-based  HR  system  called  the  People 
Success  Finder,  which  offered  employees 
access  to  career  information,  training 
resources,  compensation  figures  and  job 
opportunities.  Within  the  People  Success 
Finder,  the  company  launched  Learn@ 
dow.now  in  January  1999  to  deliver  stan¬ 
dardized,  online  training. 

Learn@dow.now  didn’t  succeed  immedi¬ 
ately,  however.  When  the  global  learning 
team  launched  it,  employees  were  instructed 
to  take  a  course  via  the  online  learning  sys¬ 
tem  to  learn  how  to  use  the  online  learning 
system.  “We  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  the 
system  was  easy  to  use,”  explains  Lyn 
Hamilton,  a  Dalton,  Ga.-based  global  learn¬ 
ing  leader  for  Dow  Chemical,  who  worked 
on  the  project.  So  Dow  initiated  live 
Learn@dow.now  classroom  demonstrations 
and  published  a  quick  reference  guide  for 
employees  to  keep  by  their  computer. 

A  Global  Classroom 

earn@dow.now  has  grown  quickly 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  Web-based  learning  tools 
around.  Current  courses  range  from  cost 
accounting  and  business  ethics  to  chem- 


“It’s  more  effective  and  cheaper  in  many 
cases  to  deliver  this  kind  of  learning  online.” 

-LARRY  WASHINGTON,  CORPORATE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  ENVIRONMENT,  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY, 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  DOW  CHEMICAL 
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Arriving  at  a  smart  business  deci¬ 
sion  can  happen  anywhere.  But  the 
process  first  requires  information- 
information  that  needs  to  be  gathered 
from  multiple  sources,  then  analyzed 
and  shared  before  it  can  be  used  to 
your  advantage. 


Access,  Analyze.  Report.  Share," 


The  challenge  today  is  twofold. 

One:  how  do  you  get  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  place  to  access  disparate  data 
sources  and  create  and  distribute 
actionable  information?  And,  two: 
also  meet  the  demands  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  productivity? 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DECISIONS  ARE  REQUIRED 
IN  TODAY'S  BUSINESS  CLIMATE? 

SMART  ONES. 


You  turn  to  Crystal  Decisions'".  Our 
enterprise-wide  reporting,  analysis 
and  web-based  information  delivery 
solutions  have  a  proven  track  record 
of  helping  our  customers  better 
utilize  information  to  competitive 
advantage  and  profit. 


At  Crystal  Decisions,  the  makers  of 
Crystal  Reports*9,  we've  met  the  standards 
of  our  key  partners  like  SAP,  IBM,  Microsoft 
and  Baan.  We're  confident  we  can  meet 
yours.  To  find  out  how,  visit  us  at: 
www.crystaldecisions.com/ent/006/ 
or  call  1-866-821-3525. 


crystal  decisions, 


A  SEAGATE  COMPANY 


COST:  $1.3  million  in  initial  costs;  $600,000  in  maintenance 
costs  (licensing  and  operation) 

HARDWARE:  Three  servers— each  a  Compaq  ProLiant  Pentium 
III  Xeon  700MHz/2M  Rack  Model  (512MB)  with  four  proces¬ 
sors— connected  by  a  common  100  megabit  switch.  The  first 
server  contains  the  TopCIass  application,  the  second  is  used  as 
media  storage,  and  the  third  server  is  used  for  the  Oracle 
database. 

SOFTWARE:  WBT  Systems  TopCIass  Suite  4.2,4  Web-based 
training  management  system;  Oracle  8.06,  Internet  Explorer 
5.00.2,  Network  TCP/IP,  Infrastructure  NT-5  with  IIS-5.0  and 
Front  Page  Extension,  linked  to  PeopleSoft  7  HRMS 
NETWORK:  Global  WANs  supporting  voice,  video  and  audio 
with  a  Remote  Access  Service  that  allows  user  to  dial  in  to  the 
Dow  intranet 
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David  E.  Kepler,  CIO  and  corporate  vice 
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president  of  e-business  at  Dow  Chemical,  has 
employed  value-based  management  since  1995. 
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He  and  his  II  team  move  a  project  forward  in 
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phases,  document  its  cost  and  value,  provide  a 
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three-year  investment  plan,  and  track  it  at  a 
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portfolio  level.  Value  management  helped  Kepler 
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scope  the  Learn@dow.now  project.  “We  started  with 

2* 

the  business  result  that  we  wanted  to  achieve  and 
then  built  the  system  necessary  to  achieve  those 
results,  so  we  did  it  in  the  most  affordable  way,” 

Kepler  says. 

istry  and  hazardous  materials  handling — 
each  one  offered  in  Dutch,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  (with  some  available  in  Chinese, 
Indonesian,  Japanese  and  Thai).  Most 
classes  require  a  post-test  to  determine  if 
the  employee  has  mastered  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  certification.  When  an  employee 
finishes  a  class,  a  record  of  completion  is 
automatically  transferred  to  her  perma¬ 
nent  training  file  in  PeopleSoft  7  HRMS. 
“It’s  important  to  look  at  how  e-learning 
fits  in  with  a  company’s  global  mission,” 
explains  Katherine  Jones,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  enterprise  business  applications  in 
the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  office  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Group.  “Anytime  you  have  that 
many  employees  all  over  the  world  it’s  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ensure  the  quality  of  education. 
They’ve  definitely  succeeded  at  that.” 

Employees  appreciate  the  flexibility,  con¬ 
trol  and  convenience  Learn@dow.now 
affords  them.  “You  could  move  at  your  own 
pace,”  says  two-year  Dow  employee  Kellie 
Rogge,  who  works  in  business  communica¬ 
tions  within  Dow’s  Epoxy  Products  and 
Intermediates  business  unit  and  has  taken 
several  required  courses  and  signed  up  for 
the  popular  Six  Sigma  training  class.  “And 
I  don’t  have  to  spend  an  entire  afternoon  in  a 
classroom.” 

Among  the  only  complaints:  Concentra- 


Course  originators 
conduct  an 
assessment  before 
bringing  a  class 
online  to  determine 
if  Web-based 
training  will  be 
effective. 

tion  can  be  tough  in  the  typical  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  “Sometimes  it’s  hard  when  you’re 
sitting  in  a  cubicle  and  there’s  all  this  activ¬ 
ity  around  you,  but  it’s  pretty  user-friendly,” 
says  Heather  Dudley,  who  joined  Dow  as 
an  office  professional  in  the  Global  Pur¬ 
chasing  Marine  unit  in  March  2001  and  has 
taken  several  optional  software  courses  such 
as  Microsoft  Excel  and  PowerPoint. 

cm.com _ 
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For  that  reason  and  others,  Dow  leaders 
say  some  classes  may  never  hit  the  intranet. 
Course  originators  conduct  an  assessment 
before  bringing  a  class  online  to  determine  if 
Web-based  training  will  be  effective.  Many 
classes,  such  as  software  training  courses,  are 
tailor-made  for  Internet  delivery.  Others,  such 
as  those  on  leadership,  benefit  from  the  class¬ 
room  experience.  But  Dow  does  offer  online 
pre-  and  post-assessment  testing  via  Learn@ 
do w.  now  for  some  in-person  classes  like  safe 
driving,  new  employee  orientation,  purchas¬ 
ing  and  behavior-based  performance.  Extra 
prep  or  review  time  provided  online  helps 
instructors  minimize  the  amount  of  time 
employees  spend  away  from  work. 

As  for  the  online  respect  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  class,  the  value  has  gone  beyond  the  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  saved  by  delivering  the 
information  through  Learn@dow.now.  “We 
demonstrated  commitment  from  the  senior 
leadership  to  protect  our  values  of  respect 
for  people  and  to  take  swift  and  decisive 
action  where  those  values  are  compro¬ 
mised,”  says  David  Wilkins,  Dow’s  director  * 
of  global  diversity.  “And  we  used  the  best 
available  technology  to  design  and  deliver 
this  important  information  to  our  global 
population.”  [313 


Are  you  using  IT  to  unify  your  workforce?  Let  Senior 
Writer  Stephanie  Overby  know  at  soverby@cio.com. 
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Arriving  at  a  smart  business  decision 
can  happen  anywhere.  But  the  process 
first  requires  information;  information 
that  needs  to  be  gathered  from 
multiple  sources,  then  analyzed 
and  shared  before  it  can  be  used  to 


Access.  Analyze.  Report.  Share" 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DECISIONS  DOES  SAP  MAKE? 
SMART  ONES. 


your  advantage. 

SAP,  the  world  leader  in  e-business 
platforms,  is  focussed  on  finding  new 
ways  to  help  their  customers  lower 
costs  and  increase  revenues. 

That's  why  SAP  chose  Crystal  Decisions™ 


web  reporting  technology  and 
expertise  -  to  help  their  customers 
better  utilize  information  through 
formatted  reporting  for  competitive 
advantage. 

Crystal  Decisions,  makers  of 


Crystal  Reports®,  met  SAP's  demanding 
standards.  We're  confident  we  can 
meet  yours.  To  see  how,  call  us  at: 
1-866-821-3525  or  sign  up  for  a  seminar 
at:  www.crystaldecisions.com/ent/006/ 


crystal  decisions™ 


A  SEAGATE  COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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CORE  BUSINESS 

Administering 
environmental  laws 
and  regulations 

FINANCIALS 

2001  budget: 
$816.7  million 


EMPLOYEES 

3,000  (75  in  IT) 

URL 

www.dep.state.pa.us 
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By  reorganizing  and 
providing  integrated 
access  to  critical 
information,  the 
Pennsylvania 
Department  of 
Environmental 
Protection  went 
beyond  levying 
fines  to  proactively 
protecting  the 
environment. 
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Winner  i  Pennsylvania  department  of 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

WORKING  IN  A 
DEEPER  SHADE 
OF  GREEN 

This  government  agency  used  to  spend  its 
time  conducting  inspections  and  levying  fines. 
Now  an  integrated  system  lets  it  pursue  its  real 
mission— protecting  the  environment. 

BY  SARAH  D.  SCALET 


Five  years  ago,  if  hundreds  of  dead  fish  washed  up  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state’s  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  had  a  lot  more  than  an 
environmental  emergency  on  its  hands.  It  had  a  logistical 
nightmare.  Inspectors  had  to  make  a  flurry  of  telephone  calls  to  offices 
that  monitor  different  aspects  of  the  environment — air  quality,  drinking 
water,  waste  management,  mining  and  the  like — to  figure  out  what 
caused  the  problem.  Meanwhile,  as  they  wasted  time  and 
money  trying  to  pull  together  the  critical  information 


Photography  by 
Jim  Graham 
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CIO  Karen  Bassett: 
Pennsylvania  made  the 
$20  million  investment 
in  eFACTS  for  its  ability 
to  help  the  department 
manage  its  workflow. 
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\ENTERPRISEVALUEAWARDS  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 


“You  can’t  manage  a  program  without 
information  as  basic  as  who  is  complying 

with  the  laws.”  -DAVID  HESS,  DEPARTMENT  SECRETARY 


from  disparate  systems,  more  fish  were  dying. 

No  longer.  “Now,  if  we  see  a  segment  of 
a  stream  that’s  impaired,  we  can  pull  up  a 
GIS  application  and  say,  ‘Show  me  all  the 
facilities  that  we  regulate  that  are  upstream  or 
downstream  within  five  miles  of  this  point,’” 
says  CIO  Karen  Bassett.  What’s  more,  the 
data  integration  system  that  makes  this  effi¬ 
ciency  possible  is  also  helping  prevent  some 
problems  from  happening  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  department  undergoes  a  radical  change 
of  mind-set,  from  one  of  merely  conducting 
inspections  and  levying  fines  to  proactively 
monitoring  and  caring  for  the  environment. 

The  change  in  thinking  hasn’t  been  easy, 
but  the  technology  is  starting  to  pay  off, 
with  more  informed  employees,  more 
focused  outreach  programs,  better  citizen 
participation  and  a  software  licensing  agree¬ 
ment  that  could  save  the  state  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

C/O’ s  panel  of  judges  agreed  that  the 
system  deserved  a  2002  Enterprise  Value 
Award,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  has  also 
made  note  of  its  significance:  Kimberly 
Nelson,  the  department’s  former  CIO,  has 
been  confirmed  as  CIO  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


“It’s  part  of  a  whole  revolution  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  in  the  environmental 
realm,  away  from  being  punitive  and  trying 
to  catch  people  after  the  fact,  to  more  of  a 
partnership  model,”  says  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  judge  Doug  Barker,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  in 
Arlington,  Va.  “They’re  working  with  the 
community  to  make  Pennsylvania  a  more 
livable  state.  It’s  really  a  win-win.  The  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  this  system  will  help  prevent  pol¬ 
lution,  and  that’s  in  the  best  interest  eco¬ 
nomically  and  in  all  ways  for  citizens,  indus¬ 
try  and  government.” 


An  Uphill  Battle 

he  story  begins  in  1995,  when 
former  Gov.  Tom  Ridge — another 
Pennsylvanian  tapped  by  the  Bush 
administration,  now  serving  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  Homeland  Security — took 
office  and  discovered  that  no  one  knew  how 
many  companies  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  were  complying  with  environmental 
rules  and  regulations.  “There  was  no  meas¬ 
uring  stick,  there  was  nothing,”  says  DEP 
Secretary  David  Hess,  talking  on  his  cell 
phone  as  he  travels  through  the  green  hills 
of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  much  for  their 


beauty  as  for  the  harsh  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  that  the  state’s  economy  relies  on. 
“You  can’t  manage  a  program  without 
information  as  basic  as  who  is  complying 
with  the  laws.” 

At  that  time,  each  of  the  department’s 
programs  had  its  own  systems,  some  of 
which  were  more  technically  sophisticated 
or  widely  used  than  others.  After  conducting 
an  inspection  of  a  manufacturing  facility,  for 
instance,  a  DEP  employee  might  enter  the 
results  in  a  computer  spreadsheet,  write 
something  down  in  a  ledger — or  not  make 
detailed  notes  at  all.  That  meant  that  some¬ 
one  who  monitored,  say,  drinking  water  had 
no  easy  way  to  know  if  an  organization  had 
outstanding  violations  related  to  other  kinds 
of  pollution  or  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
Decisions  to  write  a  ticket  or  issue  a  new 
permit  were  made  based  more  on  gut 
instinct  than  on  information. 

So  the  department  embarked  on  a 


CIO  Karen  Bassett  and  department  Secretary  David  Hess  recall  significant  employee 
resistance  early  on  in  the  eFACTS  effort. 
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SONY. 

makingbusines^pleasure 


LOSE  lbs. 

_ 2?  IN  UNDER  A  MINUTE. 


Simple.  Leave  your  PC  behind.  You  can,  with  the  new  VPD-MX10 
SuperLite™  Projector.  It  incorporates  Memory  Stick®  technology,  so 
you  can  save  your  presentations  and  forget  about  lugging  a  laptop 
to  your  next  meeting**.  But  don't  be  fooled  because  the  VPD-MX10 
is  so  small.  It  weighs  in  at  just  4.6  lbs.,  yet  this  powerhouse  delivers 
true  XGA  resolution,  1000  ANSI  lumens  brightness***,  digital  keystone 
adjustment  and  USB  compatibility.  The  VPD-MX10  SuperLite  Projector. 

A  lighter,  brighter  idea  from  Sony. 

For  more  information  call  1-800-472-SONY,  ext.  MX10. 

Or  visit  www.sony.com/projectors 


©2001  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part  without  written  permission  is  prohibited.  Features  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Sony,  Memory  Stick,  Projector  Station  and  SuperLite  are 
trademarks  of  Sony.  ‘Visit  www.sonyfinancial.com  for  list  of  specific  models  and  promotion  terms  and  conditions.  Financing  available  through  Sony  Financial  Services,  LLC.  "Memory  Stick  media  is  compatible  with  any  PC  with  an  optional 
PC  card  adaptor.  "‘ANSI  lumen  is  a  measuring  method  of  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  IT7.228.  Since  there  is  no  uniform  method  of  measuring  brightness,  specifications  will  vary  among  manufacturers. 
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COST:  $20  million  for  development  and 

Within  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection, 

a 

$500,000  annual  budget  for  maintenance 
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decisions  about  investments  are  made  in  a  “sitting  around  the  table” 
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kind  of  way,  CIO  Karen  Bassett  says.  “Anytime  somebody  comes  up 
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HARDWARE:  Alpha  Cluster 
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with  a  new  IT  project,  we  talk  about  why  this  is  important  to  the  agency. 
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SOFTWARE:  Oracle  suite  of  products.  Built  using 
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We  don’t  say  that  the  R0I  has  to  pay  off  in  three  years,  or  we’re  not 
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Oracle  Designer  2000  and  Developer  2000  tools. 

going  to  do  something  if  we  don’t  save  $10  million.”  Instead,  decisions 
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Uses  Oracle  Discoverer  and  Express  Analyzer  for 

are  based  on  the  answers  to  informal  questions  like:  Will  the  investment 
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creating  ad  hoc  reports. 
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save  money?  How  much  staff  time  will  it  free  up?  Spending  is  prioritized 

NETWORK:  TCP/IP,  both  LAN  and  WAN  services, 
and  Ethernet.  Also  uses  frame  relay  for  remote 
offices. 

5a 

based  on  which  projects  would  benefit  the  largest  number  of  people— 
either  employees  or  citizens.  The  primary  value  of  eFACTS,  she  says,  is 
that  it  has  improved  the  department’s  ability  to  manage  its  workflow. 

$20  million  project  that  eventually  would 
be  known  as  eFACTS:  Environment,  Faci¬ 
lity,  Application,  Compliance  Tracking  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  goal  was  to  create  integrated  mon¬ 
itoring  and  management  tools  that  would  let 
employees  manage  their  workflow,  generate 
complex  reports  and  view  information  spa¬ 
tially.  As  an  added  benefit,  officials  realized 
that  much  of  that  information  could  then 
be  put  online  so  that  citizens  who  wanted 
to  learn  about  pollution  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods  wouldn’t  have  to  sort  through  a 
dozen  paper  files  at  their  local  DEP  office. 

Not  everyone  was  thrilled  with  the  idea. 
Businesses  were  leery  of  what  would  be 
made  available  online  and  whether  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  misinterpreted.  Department 
employees  were  skeptical  too.  Not  only 
would  eFACTS  initially  mean  more  work — 
learning  a  new  system,  tracking  new  data — 
but  two  previous  efforts  to  integrate  the 
agency’s  1 7  data  silos  had  failed. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  governor’s  full  sup¬ 
port,  Fless  and  then  CIO  Nelson  made  it 
clear  that  failure  was  not  an  option.  “We 
really  threw  home  the  point  that  this  is  the 
only  tool  we’re  going  to  allow  them  to  have 
to  track  compliance,”  Hess  says. 

Nelson  kept  the  planning  process  open  by 
hosting  dozens  of  roundtable  meetings  with 
employees,  businesses  and  citizens.  She  also 
split  the  project  into  manageable  chunks, 
including  converting  legacy  data  (completed 
in  1997),  launching  the  public  website  (in 
1998)  and  rolling  the  system  out  to  the 
department’s  many  programs. 


One  World 

he  system  already  has  changed  the 
way  DEP  employees  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  can  make  educated  deci¬ 
sions  about  whether  to  approve  each  of  the 
20,000  permits  DEP  issues  each  year.  “If 
you’re  getting  ready  to  issue  a  permit  to  a 
facility  in  Meadville,  it  would  be  very  useful 
to  know  if  the  owner  had  any  problems  at 
their  other  locations,”  Nelson  says.  “You’re 
not  going  to  call  six  different  people  each 
time  you  issue  a  permit.  This  way,  you  can 
just  bring  up  the  record  and  look.” 

Also,  by  using  new  top  10  lists  of  viola¬ 
tions,  staffers  can  focus  their  time  and  budget 
on  the  biggest  challenges  and  prevent  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems  from  occurring.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  surface  mining  program  discov¬ 
ered  the  most  common  violation  was  that 
companies  were  not  constructing  ponds  to 
catch  sediments  and  prevent  them  from  clog¬ 
ging  streams.  In  response,  the  department 
developed  an  education  program  to  train  bull¬ 
dozer  operators  to  do  things  correctly.  The 
result:  The  number  of  violations  dropped  sig¬ 
nificantly,  from  205  in  1996  to  119  in  2000. 

There  are  still  growing  pains,  to  be  sure. 
Tim  Jolly,  a  compliance  specialist  with  DEP’s 
water  management  program,  says  that  some 
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of  the  information  he  gathers  is  simply  too 
complex  to  represent  in  a  common  system — 
for  instance,  ongoing  violations  that  aren’t 
solved  in  one  visit.  Nevertheless,  eFACTS  has 
momentum.  “We  actually  have  [DEP  pro¬ 
grams]  volunteering”  to  start  using  eFACTS, 
says  Nancie  Imler,  bureau  director  of  pro¬ 
gram  integration  and  effectiveness. 

A  licensing  agreement  may  yield  further 
payoffs.  More  than  a  dozen  states  interested 
in  the  software  contacted  the  department, 
and  Pennsylvania  decided  to  turn  the  task 
of  explaining  it — and  selling  it — over  to 
Compaq,  which  helped  develop  it.  For  each 
state  Compaq  signs  on,  the  DEP  gets 
$250,000  in  service  credit. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  citizens  are 
making  use  of  the  system.  In  October,  the 
website  had  an  average  of  25 1  user  sessions 
per  day.  Last  July,  the  DEP  unrolled  an 
eNotice  system,  in  which  citizens  can  sign  up 
to  receive  e-mails  about  permit  applications 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  by  November, 
1,750  citizens  had  signed  up  for  the  service. 

The  value  of  eFACTS  is  “a  terribly  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  quantify,”  Nelson  admits  from 
her  new  office  at  the  EPA  in  Washington, 
D.C.  “It’s  a  matter  of  the  culture  and  the 
focus  of  the  organization — is  it  going  to  be 
a  problem-solving  organization  or  a  reactive, 
enforcement  organization?  If  you  want  to 
be  proactive,  then  you  need  information  like 
this  to  make  it  happen.”  BE] 


How  can  IT  help  the  environment?  E-mail  Senior 
Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet  at  sscalet@cio.com. 
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Introducing  Illinois. 

Advanced  Resources  for  Advancing  Business. 


Illinois  enjoys  both  depth  and  breadth  in 
highly-trained  talent,  whether  your  company 
needs  professional,  technical,  advanced 
manufacturing  or  service  support.  Moreover, 
internationally-recognized  educational 
institutions  like  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern  University,  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
continually  replenish  our  diverse  talent  base, 
and  provide  abundant  research  opportunities 
to  develop  new  ideas. 


The  National  Center  for  Supercomputing 
Applications  (NCSA)  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
owns  an  international  reputation  for  innovative 
applications  in  high-performance  computing, 
visualization  and  grid  technologies.  The  Center 
actively  collaborates  with  global  companies  to 
explore  new  technologies  to  give  a  competitive 
edge  in  the  global  economy.  NCSA  is  a  partner  in 
the  TeraGrid  project,  pursuing  collaborative 
scientific  research  and  high-level  problem  solving. 


Since  money  is  the  lifeblood  of  business, 
Illinois  can  assist  your  business  in  getting  the 
supply  it  needs.  Bank  One  is  just  one  of  Illinois' 
premier  lenders  in  commercial  and  industrial 
loans,  serving  a  wide  variety  of  clients'  capital 
needs  to  help  companies  grow.  Just  this  past 
year.  Bank  One  loaned  more  than  $55.7  billion 
to  growing  firms  to  become  the  nation's  second 
largest  commercial  and  industrial  lender. 


Illinois  understands  how  the 


merging  of  technology  platforms 


is  rapidly  and  radically  altering 


the  competitive  landscape  of  virtually 


every  industry.  We've  coined  this 


the  "Convergence  Economy."  And 


under  the  direction  of  Governor 


George  H.  Ryan,  we  have  the  only 


program  in  the  nation  to  help  your 


business  thrive  in  it 


How  can  Illinois  help  your  company 


meet  the  burden  of  unrelenting 


economic  and  technology-driven 


change?  By  offering  intelligent 


coordinated  access  to  all  of  the 


state's  vast  technological  and 


financial  assets.  Illinois  operates  like 


a  business  to  provide  the  edge  your 


company  needs  to  succeed  in  today's 


Convergence  Economy,  and  to  remove 


the  uncertainties  of  corporate 


relocation  and  business  expansion 


You  demand  innovation  and 


vSi'  responsiveness  from  your 
business  partners.  Now  you  can 


expect  the  same  from  our  state.  Call 


WHATEVER  IT  TAKES 


A  NATURAL  BALANCE 


From  financing  to  tax  credits,  Illinois  has  a  wide  array  of  resources 
to  assist  businesses.  The  Large  Business  Development  Program 
offers  incentive  financing  for  corporate  relocation,  job  expansion 
or  retention.  The  Economic  Development  for  a  Growing  Economy 
(EDGE)  program  provides  tax  credits  to  qualifying  businesses  that 
create  or  retain  jobs,  and  make  capital  investments  at  certain 
levels  in  the  state.  Illinois  offers  a  broad  spectrum  of  Technology 
Challenge  Grants  to  help  businesses  develop,  transfer  or  commercialize 
new  technologies.  We  also  have  job  training  and  workforce  assistance 
programs  to  retrain  employees  and  upgrade  skills. 


Illuminating  science  for  decades,  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  a  research 
facility  without  peer. The  Advanced  Photon  Source  (APS),  for  example,  generates 
the  country's  most  brilliant  x-ray  beams  which  permit  the  examination  of  materials 
in  greater  detail,  in  shorter  times  and  with  smaller  sample  sizes. This  innovative 
federal  laboratory  is  open  to  researchers  from  industry,  universities,  and  other 
laboratories  across  the  nation  in  many  scientific  fields. 


Illinois  provides  the  rare  combination  of  an  excellent 
place  to  work  and  a  great  place  to  live.The  people  are 
hardworking,  open  and  welcoming. The  cost-of-living  is 
affordable.  It's  a  unique  place  where  great  natural  beauty, 
cultural  urban  vitality,  sophisticated  infrastructure 
and  distribution  channels  exist  side-by-side. 


Illinois  today  at  877.221.4403  to  get  moving. 


Or  e-mail  us  at  business@illinoisconverge.com 


Illinois.  AIITogether  Now. 


Dear  Friend, 

Illinois  is  at  the  forefront  of  technology  and  innovation.  Leaders  in  business 
and  finance,  science  and  technology,  healthcare  and  life  sciences,  advanced 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  high-level  research  and  development  have  a 
long  track  record  of  working  together  here  to  ensure  our  great  state  continues  to  be 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  corporate  community.  The  Boeing  Company, 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Illinois  economy.  Illinois,  like  Boeing,  is  constantly 
looking  to  support  the  development  of  new  innovations  that  will  improve  our 
ability  to  do  business  and  enhance  our  quality  of  life. 

Across  all  industries  in  Illinois,  people  of  vision,  determination,  persistence  and 
deep  commitment  continue  to  push  the  envelope  of  discovery  to  further  exciting 
advancements  in  technology.  Their  innovative  ideas  have  led  to  the  invention  of 
high-speed  global  communications,  created  new  business  enterprises  and  led  to 
discoveries  that  enable  people  from  all  over  the  world  to  lead  healthier,  longer  lives. 

We  are  proud  of  these  visionaries  who  call  Illinois  home. Their  presence  continues 
to  make  this  state  one  of  the  most  desirable  corporate  climates  in  America.  I 
encourage  you  to  learn  more  about  what  Illinois  can  offer  your  business  as  you 
position  your  company  to  be  more  competitive  in  the  global  economy. 

I  invite  you  to  join  us  in  the  world's  premier  location  for  commerce.  Here  in  Illinois, 
we  can  offer  you  deep  roots  in  technological  innovation,  cooperative  opportunities 
with  world-class  companies  and  access  to  the  finest  universities  and  research  and 
development  facilities. 


Respectfully, 


George  H.  Ryan 
Governor 


RIGHT  HERE.  RIGHT  NOW. 


George  H.  Ryan,  Governor 
Pam  McDonough,  Director 

877.221.4403 

www.illinoisconverge.com 

©  2002  Illinois  Department  of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Technology  and  Industrial  Competitiveness  TTY:  1-800-785-6055 


An  EXCLUSIVE  online 
knowledge  exchange 
for  CIOs 


The  Best  Practice  Exchange 
is  a  great  idea.  Thanks  for 
taking  the  initiative. 

Sid  Banwart,  CIO  and  Vice  President, 

Systems  &  Processes  Division,  Caterpillar  Inc. 


I  must  admit,  CIO  is  my  favorite 
magazine.  Now  you  add 
even  more  benefit  with  this  I 
Best  Practice  Exchange. 

tlf 

Linda  Brigance,  CIO,  Asia  Pacific  Region,  FedEx 


I  think  the  Exchange 
is  brilliant,  and  I  plan 
to  visit  often. 

Larry  Krieb,  VP  of  IS, 

The  Estee  Lauder  Companies 


If  you  are  a  CIO  at  a  large  organization  and  ai 
interested  in  learning  more  about  joining  the 
please  contact  Martha  Heller  at  mheller@cio. 
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sENTERPRISEVALUEAWARDS 


HEADQUARTERS 

St.  Louis 

CORE  BUSINESS 

Local  car  rentals 

FINANCIALS 

$6.3  billion  in  sales  for 
FY2001 

EMPLOYEES 

50,000 

URL 

www.enterprise.com 


Enterprise  Rent-A- 
Car’s  decision  to 
enable  insurance 
companies  to  book, 
extend  and  pay  for 
replacement  rentals 
online  has  helped  it 
gain  command  over 
the  market  for  auto 
rental  replacements. 
The  company  has 
streamlined  a  once- 
cumbersome 
process,  making  it 
cheaper  and  easier 
for  its  insurance 
customers  to  serve 
their  policyholders, 
and  driving  more  of 
their  business  to 
Enterprise. 
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Winner  i  enterprise  rent-a-car 

HOW  TO  STAY 
AHEAD  OF 

THE  CURVE 

A  rental  car  agency’s  automated 
system  has  streamlined  the  replacement 
rental  process  and  cemented  the 
company’s  standing  in  the  industry 

BY  ERIC  BERKMAN 


nterprise  Rent-A-Car  promises  in  its  TV  commercials, 
“We’ll  pick  you  up.”  Lately  it’s  been  providing  a  huge 
pick-me-up  for  perhaps  its  most  important  customers: 
insurance  companies. 

Occupying  a  unique  niche  in  the  rental  industry,  St.  Louis-based 
Enterprise  gets  95  percent  of  its  business  through  local  rentals — a 
significant  chunk  of  which  are  replacement  rentals  paid  for  by  auto 
insurers  while  the  renter’s  car  is  in  the  repair  shop.  With 
its  Enterprise  Value  Award-winning  Automated  Rental 


Photo  by 
Scott  Indermaur 
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toned-down  and  faster. 
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Management  System  (ARMS),  Enterprise 
has  brought  the  previously  labor-intensive 
replacement  rental  process  online,  streamlin¬ 
ing  operations  for  insurers  and  protecting  its 
niche  in  the  process.  To  illustrate,  the  com¬ 
pany  claims  that  its  overall  insurance  rental 
segment — which  includes  many  insurance 
companies  that  don’t  use  ARMS — has  grown 
35  percent  between  1998  and  2000.  But 
Enterprise  says  that  business  with  several  of 
its  biggest  insurance  customers — all  of  which 
are  using  ARMS — has  grown  at  two  or  three 
times  that  rate.  And  insurance  companies  are 
thrilled.  “We  find  it  very  user-friendly — it 
increases  our  efficiency  by  helping  us  create 
reservations  faster  and  easier,”  says  Joseph 
Ashooh,  rental  coordinator  for  MetLife  Auto 
&  Home.  Greg  Horn,  material  damage 
director  for  the  GMAC  Insurance  Personal 
Line,  notes  that  GMAC  has  increased  its 
business  with  Enterprise  by  40  percent  since 
going  on  ARMS,  because  it  improves  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  lowers  costs.  Those  reac¬ 
tions  demonstrate  why  ARMS  is  a  winning 
system,  says  John  Glaser,  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  Partners  HealthCare  System  and  a 
member  of  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  judg¬ 
ing  panel.  “Clearly  Enterprise  had  a  niche 
that’s  very  solid,  and  they’ve  taken  very  intel¬ 
ligent  steps  to  protect  and  strengthen  their 
position,”  he  says.  “They  understand  enough 
about  their  partners  to  know  what  IT  inno¬ 
vations  will  provide  value  to  each  of  them.” 

A  Call  to  ARMS 

RMS  is  a  simple  concept — a  Web- 
based  application  that  enables 
insurance  companies,  Enterprise 
branches  and  auto-body  shops  to  manage 
the  entire  rental  cycle  electronically.  When 
someone  gets  in  an  accident  and  files  a 
claim,  the  insurance  adjuster  can  log  on  to 
the  ARMS  website  and  create  a  reservation 
for  the  client.  Meanwhile,  through  the 
ARMS  Automotive  Web  application,  the 
auto-body  shop  can  send  daily  electronic 
updates  on  the  status  of  car  repairs.  If  the 
repair  takes  longer  than  expected,  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  is  automatically  notified 
through  ARMS.  Once  the  body  shop  com¬ 


pletes  the  repair  and  the  customer  returns 
the  rental  car,  ARMS  automatically  gener¬ 
ates  an  invoice  and  sends  it  to  the  insurer. 
Meanwhile,  ARMS  gives  insurers  access  to  a 
data  warehouse  where  they  can  slice  and 
dice  information  about  their  overall  trans¬ 
actions,  enabling  them  to  better  analyze  and 
manage  the  rental  process  on  a  macro  level. 

This  is  a  huge  improvement  over  what 
used  to  be  a  cumbersome,  paper-laden,  man¬ 
ual  process.  In  the  past,  an  adjuster  might 
have  had  to  call  an  Enterprise  branch  three  or 
four  times  before  she  hooked  up  with  some¬ 
one  who  could  process  a  reservation.  Now, 

ARMS  gives  insurers 
access  to  data  so 
they  can  manage 
auto  rentals  on  a 
macro  level. 


with  ARMS  in  place,  the  endless  games  of 
phone  tag  are  over.  In  fact,  Enterprise  has  cal¬ 
culated  that  an  average  of  8.5  phone  calls 
are  cut  from  each  rental  transaction,  as  well 
as  half  a  day  from  a  typical  rental  cycle,  sav¬ 
ing  the  insurance  industry  between  $36  mil¬ 
lion  and  $107  million  annually.  That  means: 

■  Enterprise  personnel  are  freed  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  personal  service  to  the  renter 
(who’s  typically  disoriented  and  distressed 
over  his  accident  and  loss  of  car). 

■  Auto-body  shops  can  concentrate  on 
repairs  instead  of  fielding  annoying  phone 
calls  concerning  the  repair  status. 

■  Insurance  companies  can  cut,  on  average, 
a  half-day  out  of  the  rental  cycle. 

ARMS  was  born  in  the  early  1990s,  when 
a  couple  of  major  insurance  customers, 
including  Geico  Direct  and  Safeco,  asked  for 
an  automated  process  that  would  take  a  lot 
of  the  heavy  lifting  out  of  insurance  rentals. 
Without  ever  doing  an  ROI,  CEO  and 
Chairman  Andy  Taylor  decided  that  if  it  was 
important  to  Enterprise’s  customers,  then  it 


Bill  Tingle,  vice  president  of  e-commerce  (left),  and  Vice  President  of  Rental  Jim 
Runnels  led  the  team  that  launched  the  ARMS  claims  website. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  CUTLER 


When  BUSINESS 

COMMUNICATION 


is  CRITICAL 


Critical  communications  are  vital  for  both  day-to-day 
operations  and  emergency  scenarios.  But  guaranteeing 
that  people  receive  and  use  the  communication  when  they’re 
overwhelmed  with  data  every  minute  of  the  day  is  more 
challenging  than  it  seems.  While  companies  spend  millions 


of  dollars  developing  critical  business 
content  and  making  it  available  via 
communication  vehicles  such  as  Web- 
based  portals,  many  of  them  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  information  is 
delivered  to  users  when  they  need  it, 
in  a  form  that  they  can  readily  com¬ 
prehend  and  use.  The  problem  is 
exacerbated  for  mobile  workers  and 
“disconnected”  users.  These  highly 
mobile  individuals,  such  as  execu¬ 
tives,  sales  personnel,  partners  and 
distributors,  are  typically  responsible 
for  generating  revenue;  unfortunately, 


Custom  Publishing 

Advertising  Supplement 


Is  access 
enough ? 

they  have  the  most  difficulty  obtain¬ 
ing  the  information  they  need. 

To  address  these  issues,  CIOs  must 
ask  themselves:  “Is  access  enough?” 

“When  people  can’t  obtain  or  inter¬ 
act  with  the  right  information  at  the 
right  time,  they  can’t  make  good  busi¬ 
ness  decisions,”  says  Sandi  Resnikoff, 
CTO  and  vice  president  of  infrastruc¬ 
ture  at  National  Broadcasting  Corp. 
(NBC),  a  major  TV  network  whose 
business  depends  on  communicating 
breaking  news  and  program  changes  to 
more  than  200  affiliates  across  the 
United  States.  “That’s  a  serious  obsta¬ 


cle  for  companies  that  depend  on  time- 
sensitive  information.  In  many  cases, 
CIOs  deploy  information  systems  that 
fail  to  engage  users.” 

Resnikoff  has  put  her  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
today’s  information  technology  (IT) 
professionals:  Given  the  glut  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  which  most  business 
users  have  to  contend,  critical  bits 
often  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

NBC  is  a  prime  example.  Affiliated 
TV  stations  are  an  integral  part  of 
NBC’s  overall  broadcast  service. 
Unfortunately,  with  its  old  communi¬ 
cation  system,  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  affiliates  actually  read  and 
responded  to  real-time  media  alerts. 
The  alerts  are  used  for  communicat¬ 
ing  breaking  news  feeds,  program¬ 
ming  changes  and  other  essential 
events.  Delayed  interaction  to  this 
information  was  leading  to  lost  air¬ 
time,  lost  advertising  revenue  and 
programming  delays. 

The  solution  was  to  establish  an 
urgent  messaging  system  with  guaran¬ 
teed  delivery  capabilities  based  on 
proactive  technology.  The  software 
allows  NBC  to  deliver  instantaneous 
alerts  to  affiliates  and  receive  confir- 
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MAXIMIZING  PORTAL  INVESTMENTS 


mation  when  affiliate  managers  interact 
with  the  data. 

“When  a  broadcast  alert  is  sent  out 
from  NBC  headquarters,  all  200  affili¬ 
ate  programming  managers  receive  an 
‘immortal  flash’ — a  small  box  that 
pops  up  on  the  desktop — and  the  NBC 
chime  sounds,”  Resnikoff  explains. 
“As  soon  as  managers  click  on  the  win¬ 
dow  and  retrieve  the  information,  we 
are  notified  at  headquarters.  If  man¬ 
agers  do  not  respond,  the  alerts  are 
escalated  to  their  pagers  or  cell  phones 
until  the  information  is  retrieved — and 
receipt  is  confirmed.” 

Corporate  Agenda 

NBC  is  not  alone.  Critical  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  pushed  to  the  top  of  many 
CIO  agendas.  In  many  cases,  the  prob¬ 
lem  begins  with  the  way  online  informa¬ 
tion  is  managed  and  exchanged. 

Most  corporate  communication  sys¬ 


tems  are  built  around  Enterprise  Infor¬ 
mation  Portals  that  are  ideal  for  aggre¬ 
gating  information  and  managing  con¬ 
tent.  But  they  don’t  guarantee  usage  or 
ensure  that  important  information  gets 
to  the  people  who  need  it. 

“The  self-service  approach  just  doesn’t 
cut  it  for  critical  information,”  says  Tom 
Davenport,  director  of  the  Accenture 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change  and 
author  of  The  Attention  Economy, 
Understanding  the  New  Currency  of 
Business  (Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  2001).  “The  Internet  and  e-mail 
have  increased  by  several  orders  of  mag¬ 
nitude  the  amount  of  information  an 
individual  can  easily  access,”  adds 
Davenport.  “Telecommunications  band¬ 
width  is  not  the  problem.  Human  band¬ 
width  is  the  problem.  Solving  the  atten¬ 
tion  deficit  means  finding  better  ways  to 
organize  attention.” 

According  to  Eli  Barkat,  chairman 


advertising  supplement 


and  CEO  of  BackWeb  Technologies, 
CIOs  often  take  the  heat  from  other  sen¬ 
ior  executives  when  critical  information 
doesn’t  reach  its  intended  recipients — 
whether  it’s  sales  training  materials  or 
financial  reports.  “You  put  the  new  price 
list  on  the  portal,  and  two  months  later 
the  CFO  comes  storming  in  wanting  to 
know  why  POs  are  still  arriving  with  old 
prices,”  he  says.  “You  spend  millions  on 
a  new  corporate  communications  strate¬ 
gy,  and  the  CEO  returns  from  the  field 
wondering  why  none  of  the  sales  reps 
have  a  clue  about  the  new  strategy.  The 
marketing  organization  spends  six 
months  developing  new  sales  tools,  but 
has  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  sales  team 
is  actually  using  them.” 

The  upshot  is  clear:  Despite  the  best 
intentions  of  the  people  developing  por¬ 
tal  content,  critical  information  does  not 
always  get  through.  “Opening  a  shop  in 
the  mall  doesn’t  guarantee  revenue,” 
continues  Barkat.  “People  have  to  come 
to  your  store.  The  same  goes  for  portals. 
Dozens  of  CIOs  have  told  us  the  same 
thing:  Unless  they  can  control  and  maxi¬ 
mize  the  usage  of  the  portal,  there  is  an 
exposure  risk.  Information  is  presented 
but  not  used,  and  ROI  vanishes.” 

The  solution  is  to  establish  a  portal  in 
which  information  “finds”  the  appropri¬ 
ate  users,  whether  or  not  those  users  are 
connected  to  the  network.  “If  a  user  does 
not  acknowledge  receipt  of  information, 
this  incomplete  communication  may  cre¬ 
ate  other  problems,”  says  Gartner 
Consulting  Director  J.B.  McCrummen. 
“For  example,  making  an  expenditure 
might  violate  newly  announced  budgets 
or  a  product  update  might  need  to  be 
installed  on  the  next  visit  of  the  service 
engineer,  causing  additional  and  unnec¬ 
essary  costs.”1 

Companies  like  Guidant  Corp.  maxi¬ 
mize  their  content  investments  by  priori¬ 
tizing,  delivering  and  promoting  usage  of 
critical  information.  Headquartered  in 
Indianapolis,  Guidant  is  a  $3  billion  med¬ 
ical  technology  company  that  develops 
and  manufactures  products  to  treat  car¬ 
diovascular  disease.  In  an  industry  where 
lives  depend  on  thorough  understanding 
of  product  information,  Guidant  needs  to 
make  sure  that  its  national  network  of 
1,000  medical  device  sales  representatives 
can  rapidly  assimilate  information  about 
new  products. 

“It’s  an  ongoing  challenge:  How  do 
we  get  marketing  and  training  material 
in  the  hands  of  our  reps  in  a  timely  man¬ 
ner  so  they  are  equipped  to  meet  with 

3  “Filling  Business  Continuity  Gaps,"  META  Group,  2001, 


Emergency  Communications 

Shock  waves  from  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks  quickly  reverberated  around 
the  globe.  At  NBC  headquarters  in  New  York  City — only  a  few  miles  from  the 
smoldering  World  Trade  Center  towers — CTO  Sandi  Resnikoff  was  one  of  thou- 
sands  to  make  a  hasty  departure.  Yet  program  updates  and 
7S  scheduling  changes — the  lifeblood  for  NBC’s  200  affiliates — 
W  were  delivered  throughout  the  day  and  over  the  course  of  the 

ensuin9  weeks  in  response  to  current  events  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington  D.C.  “We  could  see  the  World  Trade 
Center  from  our  building  and  we  had  to  quickly  evacuate  the  premises,”  recalls 
Resnikoff.  “Everything  was  in  an  uproar,  but  we  used  our  urgent  messaging  sys¬ 
tem  to  communicate  instant  scheduling  changes  that  day  and  to  communicate 
breaking  news  with  all  the  NBC  affiliates.” 

Since  that  fateful  day,  many  CIOs  have  realized  the  importance  of  having  a  fail¬ 
safe  communication  strategy,  along  with  an  infrastructure  that  can  guarantee 
delivery  of  critical  information. 

Disaster  recovery  and  business  continuity  were  ranked  by  Gartner,  Inc.  as  two 
of  the  top  five  issues  on  the  2001  CIO  agenda,2  and  a  recent  META  Group  study 
found  that  56  percent  of  business  continuity  execution  issues  center  on  commu¬ 
nication.3  “CIOs  must  focus  on  communication  integrity  and  address  gaps  in 
continuity  plans  that  may  be  affected  by  disasters,”  says  Eli  Barkat,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  BackWeb  Technologies.  “Stability  and  security  requirements  are  driv¬ 
ing  the  need  for  communications  in  the  new  age  of  disaster  preparedness.” 

Clearly,  the  ante  has  been  raised  for  CIOs  tasked  with  building  communication 
portals.  Unfortunately,  most  content  management  tools  are  designed  for  managing 
and  organizing  broad  scale  communication,  not  critical  communication.  “A  proactive 
portal  with  escalation  and  guaranteed  delivery  capabilities  offers  important  supple¬ 
mentary  capabilities,”  suggests  Gene  Phifer,  an  analyst  with  Gartner,  Inc.  “It’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  an  emergency  delivery  channel  not  just  for  major  catastrophic  events, 
but  for  smaller  ones,  like  weather-related  office  closings.  CIOs  need  to  ensure  they 
have  the  necessary  infrastructure  to  convey  timely  communication.” 

Companies  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  the  back  end  of  their  portals — 
integrating  applications,  developing  content  and  streamlining  document  manage¬ 
ment  activities.  Having  a  proactive  portal  strategy  ensures  those  investments  will 
pay  off  when  they  are  needed  most. 


i  “Profitable  Enterprise  Portals,”  J.B.  McCrummen,  Dec.,  2001.  3  Gartner,  Inc.,  Symposium/ITxpo,  Oct.,  2001. 
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customers?”  asks  William  McConnell, 
vice  president  and  CIO  at  Guidant.  “We 
are  a  high-tech  business,  and  65  percent 
of  our  revenue  comes  from  products  that 
are  less  than  12  months  old.” 

Streamlined  Communication 

Like  NBC,  Guidant  is  using  BackWeb® 
Polite®  communications  technology  to 
streamline  the  distribution  of  sales  and 
training  materials  to  its  highly  mobile 
sales  force.  Formerly,  this  information 
was  sent  in  paper  form,  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  monitor  its  receipt.  Guidant 
didn’t  want  to  leave  these  critical  com¬ 
munications  to  chance  so  McConnell’s 
team  set  up  a  portal  that  delivers 
important  information  directly  to 
subscribers’  laptops  whenever  they 
connect  to  the  network.  “When  reps 
dial  in  or  use  the  VPN,  an  alert 
appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
screen  telling  them  if  new  material  is 
available,”  says  McConnell.  “If  it  is 
time-sensitive — such  as  an  announce¬ 
ment  about  FDA  approval  or  a  bul¬ 
letin  about  a  product  recall — an  alert 
will  flash  as  well.” 

McConnell  says  it  was  relatively  easy 
to  set  up  this  infrastructure.  Guidant  uses 
BackWeb  ProactivePortal  Server™  to 
actively  find  users  and  deliver  crucial 
content  to  them — wherever  they  are. 


couriers  like  FedEx — the  recipient’s 
signature  is  proof  that  they  received 
the  package.  Web  portals  need  to 
guarantee  this  ‘last  mile’  of  usage.” 

Many  companies  en¬ 
trust  critical  informa¬ 
tion  to  e-mail  but  indi¬ 
vidual  communications 
often  get  lost  in  the 
general  inbox  deluge. 

“E-mail  communication 
is  so  common  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  an  urgent 
communication  to  stand 
out,”  Resnikoff  points 
out.  “Periodic,  urgent 
messages  with  media- 
rich  text  can  keep 
people  passionate  and 
inspired.  So  long  as  it  is 
not  overused  and  the 
content  has  obvious 
value  to  the  recipient, 
we  find  people  appreci¬ 
ate  having  windows  and  alerts  appear  on 
their  screens.” 

Gartner  Consulting’s  McCrummen 
stresses  the  importance  of  closed-loop 
notification  in  the  event  of  a  system  crisis, 
such  as  when  a  software  virus  infects  the 
network  and  employees  must  be  immedi¬ 
ately  notified.  “Sending  information  or 
updates  to  PCs,  laptops  or  other  devices 


Making  E-Business  Investments  Pay  Off 

These  information  delivery  dynamics 
are  particularly  important  for  e-busi¬ 
ness  applications.  Many  companies 
bought  into  the  value 
of  e-business  systems 
for  generating  revenue, 
reducing  costs,  stream¬ 
lining  production  and 
getting  to  know  cus¬ 
tomers.  Now  they  are 
waking  up  to  the  real¬ 
ization  that  implement¬ 
ing  the  software  and 
training  users  is  not 
enough.  The  Internet  is 
a  platform  for  manag¬ 
ing  business,  not  just 
for  publishing  informa¬ 
tion.  But  no  company 
wants  to  entrust  criti¬ 
cal  business  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  platform 
that’s  not  guaranteed. 

The  rise  of  e-business  information  is 
popularizing  what  Gartner,  Inc.’s  Gene 
Phifer  calls  “Gen  3”  portals.  According 
to  Phifer,  the  first  generation  of  portals 
mainly  focused  on  aggregating  content, 
while  the  second  generation  took  on  the 
attributes  of  application  frameworks. 
Third-generation  portals  include  proac¬ 
tive  capabilities  to  allow  critical  infor- 


Eli  Barkat,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  BackWeb  Technologies 


Portal  ROI  (return  on  investment)  =  Content  Content  Usage 

BackWeb  helps  companies  maximize  their  content  investments  by  prioritizing,  delivering  and  promoting  the  usage 
of  critical  information  to  customers,  suppliers,  partners  and  employees  across  the  enterprise. 


Users  can  subscribe  to  content  they  want 
to  receive  and  specify  which  content  will 
be  delivered  offline. 

Portal  Assessment 

This  strategy  is  in  keeping  with  advice 
given  by  attention  experts  like  Tom 
Davenport,  who  say  a  conscious  infor¬ 
mation  strategy  should  assess  what 
information  is  truly  important  to  the 
organization’s  success  and  then  ensure 
that  it  reaches  the  right  people’s  atten¬ 
tion.  Barkat  agrees.  “You  must  ensure 
not  just  that  information  is  available, 
but  that  it  is  received,”  he  stresses, 
pointing  to  other  types  of  communica¬ 
tion  systems  as  examples  of  the  proac¬ 
tive  model.  “The  telephone  may  be 
intrusive,  but  when  you  reach  some¬ 
one  at  least  you  know  they  got  the 
information.  The  same  thing  applies  to 


and  having  a  confirmation  that  the  data 
was  received  is  becoming  a  critical  role  for 
portal  technology,”  he  says.  “The  user 
needs  to  know  the  urgency  and  have  the 
confidence  that  a  solution  is  being 
deployed.  It  is  also  critical  that  the  IT 
department  know  that  a  fix  was  effective¬ 
ly  delivered  and  installed.”4 

For  example,  when  the  worm  e- 
mail  virus  W32/Goner  recently  hit, 
BackWeb’s  IT  department  used 
BackWeb’s  own  closed-loop  reporting 
technology  to  ensure  that  employees 
were  aware  of  the  virus  and  to  con¬ 
firm  whether  or  not  they  had  installed 
an  essential  anti-virus  patch.  The 
BackWeb  technology  allowed  IT  pros 
to  quickly  assess  which  employees  had 
activated  and  installed  the  necessary 
software,  and  to  follow  up  immediate¬ 
ly  with  any  stragglers. 

4  “Profitable  Enterprise  Portals,”  J.B.  McCrummen,  Dec.,  2001. 


mation  to  reach  the  appropriate  user  in 
the  appropriate  way.  Users  can  establish 
preferences  for  how  information  is  pri¬ 
oritized,  request  notification  of  delivery 
to  a  mobile  device  when  a  user  is  offline 
— and  even  request  that  the  content  be 
made  available  for  offline  usage.  “Gen  3 
portals  use  message  alerts,  multichannel 
delivery,  guaranteed  interaction,  and 
escalation  to  ensure  critical  content  is 
received  and  acted  upon,”  Phifer  says. 
“Each  user’s  interaction  with  the  content 
is  guaranteed  and  tracked.” 

For  example,  Guidant  uses  BackWeb 
technology  to  monitor  how  sales  reps 
interact  with  new  product  and  service 
bulletins.  Information  technology  man¬ 
agers  can  generate  reports  to  discover 
how  often  sales  reps  interact  with  the 
content,  when  they  last  received  content 
and  which  content  they  interact  with 
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About  BackWeb 

BackWeb  helps  companies 

maximize  their  content 
investments  by  prioritizing,  deliv¬ 
ering  and  promoting  the  usage  of 
critical  information  to  customers, 
suppliers,  partners  and  employ¬ 
ees  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  BackWeb 
ProactivePortal™ 
technologies 
allow  companies 
to  ensure  that  the 
right  people  have 
the  right  information  at  the  right 
time.  These  technologies  are  the 
result  of  hundreds  of  man-years 
of  development  effort  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  hundreds  of  customers. 

Many  Fortune  500  companies 
rely  on  BackWeb  to  manage  criti¬ 
cal  communications  across  the 
enterprise,  maximize  their  portal 
investments,  and  streamline  their 
e-businesses.  By  ensuring  that 
critical  portal  content  is  automat¬ 
ically  prioritized,  delivered, 
received  and  used  across  the 
enterprise,  CIOs  can  promote 
their  business-critical  communi¬ 
cations  and  leverage  their  portal 
investments.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at  www.backweb.com. 


most  frequently.  “Our  reps  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  hospitals  or  moving  between 
hospitals  and  we  want  to  make  sure 
they  have  the  right  material  to  present 
to  physicians,”  McConnell  says.  “Now 
we  can  monitor  content  usage  in  a 
closed-loop  fashion  to  ensure  that  each 
rep  is  equipped  for  the  job.” 

NBC  does  the  same  thing  with  its 
urgent  messaging  system.  BackWeb  tech¬ 
nology  determines  whether  or  not  users 
have  received  the  content  and  can  send 
an  alert  or  reroute  the  information  to  a 
secondary  device — such  as  a  cell  phone 
or  pager — until  receipt  is  confirmed. 

Driving  Proactive  Portals 

This  type  of  offline  access  capability  is  one 
of  the  primary  business  drivers  for  Gen  3 
portals.  According  to  David  Yockelson,  an 
analyst  at  META  Group,  offline  access  to 
portal  content  increases  the  potential  for 
usage  and  portal  payback.  “Portals  are  pas¬ 
sive  by  nature,”  says  Yockelson.  “Despite 


their  ability  to  present  contextually  relevant 
information,  they  cannot  deliver  it  ‘piece¬ 
meal’  to  the  desktop.  This  will  become  a 
bigger  issue  as  more  critical  data  is  aggre¬ 
gated.  BackWeb’s  proac¬ 
tive  delivery  under¬ 
stands  information  criti¬ 
cality  and  can  add  ROI  to 
portal  deployments.”5 

In  many  cases,  the 
value  of  information  is 
linked  to  the  freshness 
of  that  information. 

For  example,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  get¬ 
ting  to  a  sales  lead  or 
service  alert  in  five 
minutes  or  five  hours 
could  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  winning 
and  losing  a  customer. 

Mobile  computing  is 
not  just  about  pulling 
information.  It’s  about 
delivering  information 
as  well — especially  when  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  carefully  targeted  to  partic¬ 
ular  people  in  particular  situations. 
“As  alternative  communication  chan¬ 
nels  proliferate,  we  need  software 
that  can  escalate  information  delivery 
and  notify  users  even  when  they  are 
disconnected  from  the  network,”  says 
Davenport. 

Barkat  believes  50  percent  of  portal 
ROI  is  based  on  disconnected  users. 
“The  people  who  drive  revenue  are  typi¬ 
cally  the  ones  who  spend  the  most  time 
out  of  the  office,”  he  reasons. 
“Executives,  field  sales  personnel,  part¬ 
ners,  distributors — these  are  the  cus¬ 
tomer-facing  people,  and  also  the  ones 
who  are  often  on  the  road.  You  can’t 
expect  them  to  return  to  the  office  to 
gather  information,  yet  that’s  where  the 
information  typically  resides.  There  is  a 
huge  disconnect  here.” 

Surmounting  Technical  Hurdles 

Making  sure  each  of  these  users  has  the 
necessary  information  is  important — 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  overloading 
the  network.  McConnell  advises  that 
CIOs  be  selective  about  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  decide  to  send  through  proac¬ 
tive  channels,  and  to  make  sure  they 
have  the  right  software  for  the  job.  For 
example,  the  BackWeb  Polite  communi¬ 
cations  technology  allows  Guidant  to 
send  information  only  when  network 
bandwidth  is  available,  so  users  can 
receive  content  in  the  background  and 


without  creating  performance  interrup¬ 
tions  to  other  network  applications. 
“Multimedia  Flash  Alerts  automatical¬ 
ly  appear  on  the  user’s  screen  to  alert 
sales  representatives  to 
the  arrival  of  new  con¬ 
tent  without  interfering 
with  current  applica¬ 
tions  in  use  on  the  desk¬ 
top,”  McConnell  says. 

The  infrastructure 
should  enable  efficient 
delivery  of  massive 
amounts  of  content  and 
be  able  to  manage  large 
events  in  a  network- 
sensitive  fashion.  “What’s 
required  is  massively 
scalable  content  deliv¬ 
ery  with  accurate  portal 
synchronization,  offline 
access  and  inherent  data 
management,”  Barkat 
says.  “When  it  comes  to 
portal  ROI,  these  are 
the  three  key  technical  challenges  that 
CIOs  need  to  solve.” 

Ensuring  a  Return  on  Portal  Investments 

Analysts  at  Cahners  In-Stat  Group 
report  that  businesses  are  focusing 
their  IT  spending  on  improving  com¬ 
munications  and  networks  as  they  shift 
resources  away  from  more  ambitious 
endeavors  such  as  online  marketplaces 
and  e-commerce  systems.  Making  it 
easier  to  access  crucial  information — 
anytime,  anywhere — ensures  that 
important  decisions  aren’t  delayed. 
This  has  a  direct  impact  on  costs  and, 
ultimately,  profits. 

Resnikoff  puts  it  in  practical  terms. 
“The  job  of  the  CIO  is  connecting  peo¬ 
ple  with  information,”  she  says.  “We 
partner  tightly  with  the  business  to 
develop  technology  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.  We  won’t  undertake  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  project  unless  it  has  a  very  good 
ROI.  In  this  instance,  we’re  saving 
about  $300,000  per  year,  which  adds  up 
to  a  two-year  payback  for  the  proactive 
portal  technology  investment.” 

McConnell  concurs.  “We  have  over¬ 
whelming  support  for  the  value  that  this 
technology  is  providing,”  he  concludes. 
“Ninety  percent  of  the  reps  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  getting  the  information  they 
need.  In  our  case,  the  ROI  is  more  anec¬ 
dotal  than  measurable,  but  the  feedback 
we’re  getting  is  that  the  technology  is 
improving  productivity  and  helping  the 
reps  do  their  jobs.”  • 


William  McConnell,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Guidant  Corp. 
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XfeNTERPRISEVALUEAWARDS  ENTERPRISE  RENT-A-CAR 


COST:  $28  million  in  hardware,  software  and  staff 

Traditionalists  beware:  CIO  Bill  Snyder  says  that  Enterprise  does 
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time:  $7.5  million  in  annual  maintenance 
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not  use  any  standard  value  assessment  tools  such  as  the  Balanced 
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HARDWARE:  ARMS  Claims  uses  Sun  Enterprise 
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Scorecard,  project  portfolio  management  or  economic  value  added. 
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Servers  as  its  Web  and  application  servers.  Those,  in 
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Instead  Enterprise  relies  on  a  computer  review  committee  consisting  of 

turn,  connect  to  IBM’s  AS/400  operational  systems. 
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Snyder,  CEO  AndyTaylor,  COO  Don  Ross,  CFO  John  O’Connell  and 
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SOFTWARE:  On  the  Web  servers,  ARMS  uses 

several  other  executives.  The  committee  members  evaluate  and  prioritize 
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Apache  software  to  put  up  the  webpages.  On  the 
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major  IT  projects  based  on  their  gut  feeling  of  what  the  customer  impact 
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application  servers,  it  uses  BEA  WebLogic  Server 
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will  be.  Customer-focused  IT  projects  do  not  go  through  an  R0I  analysis, 

software  to  perform  business  logic  and  dynamically 
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but  internal  IT  projects,  like  ERP  implementations  and  infrastructure 

build  HTML. 

upgrades,  do.  “Fundamentally,  IT  doesn’t  care  what  it’s  working  on, 

NETWORK:  Enterprise  uses  TCP/IP  as  the  protocol 

though  we  like  to  work  on  those  things  that  have  the  highest  return  for 

running  over  its  Ethernet  network. 

the  business,"  says  Snyder.  “The  [steering  committee]  prioritizes  things." 

was  important  to  Enterprise  in  order  to 
maintain  its  dominance  in  the  market.  So  the 
company  went  about  building  the  first  itera¬ 
tion  of  ARMS,  a  system  called  ARMS  Direct, 
which  was  a  proprietary  link  between  the 
insurer’s  claims  system  and  Enterprise’s  rental 
system  that  enabled  adjusters  to  send  rental 
data  directly  from  their  own  system  to 
Enterprise.  However,  some  insurance  compa¬ 
nies — particularly  the  smaller  ones — didn’t 
want  to  do  the  programming  it  took  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  two  systems.  So  in  1996,  Enterprise 
introduced  ARMS  400,  an  AS/400  host- 
based  application  that  allowed  the  adjuster  to 
dial  into  ARMS  and  type  rental  information 
directly  into  the  rental  system,  which  was 
more  palatable  to  smaller  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  because  it  didn’t  touch  their  own  claims 
system.  Finally,  in  1999,  a  team  led  by  Vice 
President  of  E-Commerce  Bill  Tingle  and 
Vice  President  of  Rental  Jim  Runnels,  a  busi¬ 
ness  sponsor,  introduced  ARMS  Claims,  a 
Web-based  system  that  allowed  the  adjuster 
to  manage  the  entire  rental  process  over  the 
Internet.  But  that  was  a  challenge.  According 
to  Enterprise  CIO  and  Senior  Vice  President 
Bill  Snyder,  the  existing  systems,  with  their 
direct  connections  between  Enterprise  and 
its  insurance  company  customers,  had  rock- 
solid  99.9  percent  uptime  without  errors  or 
dropped  transactions.  Enterprise  was  there¬ 
fore  concerned  about  the  network  control  it 
was  losing  by  transitioning  to  the  Internet, 
where  connection  speed  isn’t  as  reliable.  With 
a  business  application,  customers  expect  24/7 


high-speed  availability,  and  they  weren’t 
receiving  it.  “When  you  get  onto  a  [consumer 
site  like]  Amazon.com,  there’s  a  level  of 
expectation  that  traffic  might  be  slow 
depending  on  when  you  go  on  during  the 
day,”  says  Snyder.  “But  with  our  insurance 
customers,  they  weren’t  going  to  be  tolerant 
of  [that].”  Tingle’s  team  addressed  that  chal¬ 
lenge  by  toning  down  the  site’s  appearance, 
removing  many  of  the  graphics.  Customers 
had  liked  the  snazzy  look  at  first,  but  the 
graphics  tended  to  slow  transactions  any¬ 
where  from  eight  to  10  seconds  to  a  trickle, 
depending  on  the  time  of  day  and  traffic. 
“After  [ARMS]  became  their  daily  work¬ 
horse,  they  said,  ‘You  know  what?  I  don’t 
need  the  pretty  horse,”’  Tingle  says. 

Business  Rewards 

nother  challenge  was  the  ARMS 
Automotive  system,  introduced  in 
April  1999  for  auto-body  shop  users. 
The  payoff  for  it  was  obvious.  Instead  of  busy 
mechanics  constantly  having  to  field  phone 
calls,  they  could  simply  send  a  mass  update 
of  all  Enterprise  customer  repairs  in  their  shop 
once  a  day  at  their  convenience.  The  problem 
was  that  most  auto-body  shop  PCs  were  still 
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running  on  DOS,  and  Internet  access  was  no¬ 
where  on  their  radar  screens.  Fortunately,  in¬ 
surance  companies  began  demanding  that 
shops  migrate  to  Windows-based  repair¬ 
estimating  software,  which  forced  most  of 
the  shops  to  upgrade  their  systems  and 
become  Web-enabled  in  the  process.  That 
then  allowed  Enterprise  to  develop  a  single, 
Web-based  version  of  ARMS  Automotive. 

In  the  end,  Enterprise  has  reaped  consid¬ 
erable  rewards  from  ARMS.  The  company 
processes  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
transactions  annually  through  the  system. 
And  according  to  COO  and  President  Don 
Ross,  Enterprise  has  been  able — in  large  part 
because  of  ARMS — to  forge  several  “pre¬ 
ferred  provider  relationships”  with  insurers 
like  MetLife  and  GMAC.  Meanwhile,  22  of 
the  nation’s  25  biggest  insurance  compa¬ 
nies — and  more  than  150  companies  in  all — 
are  using  the  system.  And  because  ARMS 
makes  it  so  much  easier  for  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  do  business  with  Enterprise,  the 
company’s  business  with  major  ARMS  cus¬ 
tomers  has  grown  dramatically  faster  than 
its  overall  insurance  business,  which  includes 
insurers  still  conducting  rental  transactions 
manually.  “We’ve  seen  our  business  more 
than  double  with  certain  companies  since 
they’ve  gone  on  ARMS,”  says  Ross.  “It’s 
really  the  glue  that  put  it  all  together.”  HPl 


Have  you  grown  your  business  by  automating  your 
processes?  Let  Senior  Writer  Eric  Berkman  know 
at  eberkman@cio.com. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Lansing,  Mich. 

CORE  BUSINESS 

Construction 

BUSINESS  UNIT 

Construction  and 
Technology  Division 

FINANCIALS 

$1.5  billion  annual  road 
and  bridge  construction 
budget 

EMPLOYEES 

3,000 

URL 

www.mdot.state.mi.us 


The  Michigan 
Department  of 
Transportation’s 
FieldManager 
system  for  managing 
road  and  bridge 
construction  proj¬ 
ects  gives  taxpayers 
more  value  for  their 
money  by  reducing 
administrative 
overhead.  The 
system,  deployed  in 
May  1999,  has 
helped  the  depart¬ 
ment  cope  with  a 
budget  for  construc¬ 
tion  projects  that 
has  tripled  from 
$500  million  a  year 
to  $1.5  billion  a  year 
since  1993,  while 
cutting  its  staff  from 
5,000  to  3,000. 
Road  projects  are 
completed  more 
quickly  too. 
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Winner  i  Michigan  department  of  transportation 

paving  over 

PAPERWORK 

By  automating  its  collection  of 
inspection  data,  Michigan  cuts  the  cost 
of  building  roads  and  bridges 

BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


onstruction  technician  Bill  Young  remembers  when  he 
had  to  load  his  truck  each  day  with  paper  forms  before 
he  drove  around  central  Michigan  inspecting  road  con¬ 
struction  sites  for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  (MDOT).  He  had  so  many  boxes  “there  was  no  room  to 
even  move,”  recalls  Young,  sporting  a  plaid  flannel  shirt  and  the  deep 
tan  he’s  acquired  working  in  the  field  for  the  past  12  years.  Today, 
the  only  evidence  of  paperwork  in  his  truck  is  a  notebook  computer 
mounted  on  the  dash.  “Now  I’m  like  a  one-man  band,”  Young  says. 
“It’s  just  my  laptop  and  me.” 

Young  is  one  of  hundreds  of  technicians  and  inspec- 
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MDOT  CIO  C.  Douglass 
Couto  (left)  and  Gary 
Taylor,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Highway 
Technical  Services, 
formed  an  unusual 
financial  partnership  with 
their  vendor,  Info  Tech. 
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tors  from  37  MDOT  offices,  120  local 
transportation  agencies  and  71  private  com¬ 
panies  in  Michigan  using  FieldManager,  a 
suite  of  road  construction  management  soft¬ 
ware  developed  and  co-owned  by  MDOT 
and  Info  Tech,  a  Gainesville,  Fla.-based  soft¬ 
ware  company.  It’s  a  groundbreaking  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  government  agency  and  an  indus¬ 
try  that  has  changed  little  since  1909,  when 
MDOT  laid  the  first  mile  of  concrete  high¬ 
way  in  the  country. 

Since  the  agency  launched  FieldManager 
in  1999,  the  system  has  enabled  MDOT  to 
eliminate  a  time-consuming,  error-prone 
manual  process  for  managing  construction 
projects  so  that  Michigan  taxpayers  get 
more,  such  as  better  roads  and  bridges,  more 
quickly,  for  their  money.  FieldManager  has 
also  helped  MDOT  cope  with  an  increase 
in  its  budget  from  $500  million  to  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  since  1993,  while  cutting  its  staff 
from  5,000  to  3,000.  An  example  of  Field- 
Manager’s  impact:  The  M-6,  a  new  20-mile 
“beltline”  being  constructed  south  of  Grand 
Rapids,  in  western  Michigan,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  three  years  early,  in  2005. 


FieldManager  eliminated  an  error-prone 
manual  process  for  managing  projects. 


“FieldManager  is  consistent  with  my  goal 
of  putting  more  of  our  state’s  transportation 
dollars  into  preserving  our  roads  and  less 
into  administrative  overhead,”  says  MDOT 
Director  Greg  Rosine.  Now  others  are  fol¬ 
lowing  MDOT’s  lead.  FieldManager  has 
been  licensed  by  seven  states,  two  Indian 
tribes  and  223  private  companies.  “I  see 
MDOT  as  a  leader  within  its  industry,”  says 
Doug  Barker,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy  and  one  of  four  judges 
who  honored  MDOT  with  a  2002  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Award. 

In  the  past,  a  field  technician  used  to  go  to 
every  work  site  with  a  printout  of  his 
required  Inspector’s  Daily  Report.  He  would 
fill  it  out  by  hand,  tracking  thousands  of 
work  items  and  materials  for  each  project — 


everything  from  earth  excavators  to  grout. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  he  would  hand  the 
report  in  to  the  office.  Assuming  the  hand¬ 
writing  was  legible,  the  information  on 
materials  used,  work  completed  and  pay¬ 
ments  required  would  be  copied  and  hand- 
tallied  by  as  many  as  five  people  before  the 
contractor  got  paid.  MDOT  needed  an 
army  of  office  workers  to  verify  contractors’ 
work,  and  inspectors  often  could  handle 
only  one  project  per  season.  Larger  projects 
required  as  many  as  20  inspectors  onsite 
each  day.  Today,  MDOT  rarely  sends  more 
than  one  field  technician  to  a  site.  He  enters 
data  into  a  laptop  and  uploads  it  to 
FieldManager,  either  from  the  road  or  back 
at  the  office.  Office  technicians  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  automatically  generate  payment 


estimates.  Meanwhile,  inspectors  and  office 
workers  can  get  up-to-date  reports  on  their 
projects  to  settle  contractor  disputes,  amend 
contracts,  check  the  status  of  budgets  and 
make  other  routine  administrative  queries. 

A  10-Year  Project 

FieldManager’s  origins  go  back  to 
1989,  when  Kevin  Fox,  now  the 
systems  administrator  for  Field- 
Manager,  developed  a  DOS-based  con¬ 
struction  management  program  called  the 
Construction  Project  Record  Keeping 
System  (CPRKS — pronounced  ka-perks). 
CPRKS  eliminated  some  transcribing, 
but  it  was  integrated  with  an  aging  main¬ 
frame  and  wasn’t  integrated  with  the  other 
major  construction  management  system 
MDOT  used. 

The  effort  to  make  CPRKS  Y2K  compli¬ 
ant  gave  CIO  C.  Douglass  Couto  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  improvements.  “If  we  were 
going  to  spend  that  kind  of  money  anyway, 
[we  would]  see  what  other  changes  we  could 
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COST:  $5.1  million  for  development,  two-thirds  paid  by 
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custom  applications  built  using  Sybase  PowerBuilder;  Info 
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found  the  model  yet  that  does  that,”  Couto  says.  The 
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methodology  helps  Couto  set  priorities  for  his  investments 

software  development  tools 

and  ensures  that  high-value  projects  stay  on  track.  “Once  a 

NETWORK:  LANs  with  interoffice  access  via  WAN,  both 

project  is  approved,  a  project  manager  knows  he’s  got 

running  Novell  Netware  4.2;  dial-up  access  for  field  workers 

management  support  and  funding,”  he  says. 

make,”  Couto  says.  He  hired  Info  Tech, 
which  had  created  a  PC-based  system  called 
Field  Book  that  Couto  and  Fox  thought 
could  be  upgraded  to  replace  CPRKS.  “We 
had  the  foundation,  but  they  brought  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  software  to  the  table,” 
says  Gary  Taylor,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Highway  Technical  Services. 

Roadblocks 

financial  partnership  between  a 
state  government  department  and 
a  software  company  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  Contract  negotiations  between 
the  Michigan  attorney  general’s  office 
and  Info  Tech’s  lawyers  dragged  on  for 
nearly  two  years  as  they  searched  for  a 
politically  acceptable  solution.  “We  had 
to  focus  on  MDOT’s  business,  which  is 
building  roads,  not  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  software  to  local  agencies  and 
consultants,”  explains  Couto. 

MDOT  and  Info  Tech  stuck  through  the 
negotiations  because  they  saw  the  value  of 
FieldManager  to  others  in  the  construction 
business,  says  Couto.  The  final  agreement 
allowed  MDOT  and  Info  Tech  to  co-own 
the  source  code.  Info  Tech  got  the  right  to 
sell  the  software  but  had  to  dedicate  licens¬ 
ing  fees  paid  by  other  states  for  the  further 
development  of  FieldManager.  The  contract 
also  granted  Michigan’s  state  and  local 
transportation  agencies  a  perpetual  license 
to  the  software,  mandated  that  MDOT 


approve  any  future  changes  to  it  and  paid 
MDOT  royalties  from  sales  to  private  users. 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  standard  contract 
that  gave  the  vendor  all  control  over  the 
software  and  all  the  financial  benefit  from 
its  sales.  “If  we  had  done  it  the  usual  way, 
we  would  have  had  to  pay  to  make  any 
changes,”  says  Couto. 

Fox  and  Couto  also  had  to  convince 
MDOT’s  legions  of  end  users  to  embrace 
FieldManager.  “One  person  took  the  lap¬ 
top  and  said,  ‘The  only  thing  I’m  going  to  do 
with  this  is  put  it  behind  my  truck  and  back 
over  it,”’  recalls  Fox.  MDOT  overcame  the 
opposition  by  including  users  at  every  stage 
of  development  and  letting  FieldManager 
sell  itself.  “We  told  them  to  take  the  software 
for  three  months  and  let  us  know  what  they 
thought  about  it,”  says  Fox.  “I  never  had 
anyone  come  back  and  tell  me  they  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  old  way.”  Today,  some  of 
the  early  resistors  are  FieldManager  evangel¬ 
ists.  “If  you  went  to  some  of  those  people 
who  had  been  the  most  reluctant  and  tried 
to  take  the  software  away  from  them  now, 
you’d  get  hurt,”  says  Daniel  Rutenberg,  sen- 

cio.com _ 

TALK  BACK:  Should  an  IT  department 
try  to  sell  its  own  solution  to  other 
enterprises?  Tell  us  what  you  think 
at  www.cio.com. 


ior  systems  analyst  for  the  construction  and 
technology  division. 

Building  New  Roads  to  Value 

MDOT  continues  to  involve  users 
in  FieldManager’s  development, 
from  inviting  groups  of  eight 
people  to  test  new  features  to  yearly  con¬ 
ferences  of  50  users  to  suggest  future 
changes.  “You  know  the  things  that  you 
say  are  going  to  count,”  says  Sandra 
Aldrich,  records  technician  for  the  Road 
Commission  of  Macomb  County  in  sub¬ 
urban  Detroit,  who’s  worked  on  MDOT 
projects  for  nearly  20  years. 

It’s  been  so  helpful  to  private  consultants 
that  contract  with  local  government  offices 
to  oversee  MDOT  projects  that  they  use  it 
for  their  non-MDOT  work  as  well.  “My 
background  is  civil  engineering.  It’s  not 
bookkeeping,”  says  Stuart  Laasko,  an  engi¬ 
neering  specialist  for  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.- 
based  engineering  company  Fishbeck, 
Thompson,  Carr  &  Huber,  who  pays 
$15,000  a  year  for  a  FieldManager  license.  “I 
no  longer  spend  my  time  adding  numbers 
from  report  to  report.”  The  software  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  by  enabling  him  to 
work  on  more  than  one  project  at  once. 
“The  amount  of  work  you  can  push  through 
with  this  is  amazing,”  Laasko  says.  BE] 


You  can  reach  Senior  Writer  Stephanie  Overby  at 
soverby@cio.  com . 
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ENTERPRISE  SELF-SERVICE: 


a  Business 
Model  f°ra 

CONNECTED 


“Companies  looking  to  transform 
themselves  into  e-enterprises  or  to 
extend  their  existing  e-business  initia¬ 
tives  need  a  new  business  model — a 
new  model  that  fundamentally 
changes  how  companies  view  their 
relationships  with  their  customers, 
partners  and  employees,”  says  Chris 
Grejtak,  EVP  and  Chief  Marketing 
Officer  of  BroadVision  Inc., 
Redwood  City,  CA.  “These  enter¬ 
prises  need  to  adopt  an  ‘outside-in’ 
perspective  as  opposed  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional,  ‘inside-out’  viewpoint.” 

“Known  as  Enterprise  Self-Service 
(ESS),  this  new  business  model  allows 
your  major  stakeholders  to  interact 
with  your  enterprise  in  a  personalized, 
collaborative  way  using  the  power  of 
the  Web,”  Grejtak  says.  “ESS  means 
changing  all  of  your  relationships — 
interactions,  transactions  and  servic¬ 
es — from  a  manual,  human-assisted 
paradigm  to  a  personalized,  self-serv¬ 
ice  model.  The  result  is  immediate 
business  value  in  the  form  of  reduced 
costs,  enhanced  growth,  improved 
productivity  and  long-term  customer 
satisfaction  and  retention.” 

Sponsored  by: 
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Custom  Publishing 

Advertising  Supplement 


Grejtak  points  out  that  most  enter¬ 
prises  today  run  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  using  various  legacy  back-office, 
financial  and  human  resource  appli¬ 
cations.  Data  warehouses  and  other 
intelligence  and  analytic  tools  also 
come  into  play.  Associated  with  these 
systems  is  a  set  of  business  processes 
that  require  expensive,  human-assist¬ 
ed  services  and  interactions.  CRM 
and  other  applications  may  provide 
automated  support,  but  call  centers, 


help  desks,  hot  lines  and 
other  internal  systems  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  capital-  and 
human  resource-intensive. 
These  support  staff  and 
service  people  devote 
between  70  and  80  percent 
of  their  time  to  interactions 
with  employees,  partners 
and  customers. 

“But  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  traditional 
model  imposes  a  strict  way 
of  doing  business  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  partners  and  em¬ 
ployees  that  is  costly  to 
maintain,”  says  Grejtak. 
“BroadVision  is  working 
with  companies  that  have 
realized  significant  busi¬ 
ness  value  by  moving  up  to 
60  percent  of  their  core 
business  processes  to  an 
Enterprise  Self-Service  model.  They 
are  realizing  significant  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  and  dramatic  increases  in  the 
quality  of  the  interaction  between  the 
enterprise  and  its  key  constituents.” 

Leading  the  Way 

Although  Enterprise  Self-Service  is  a 
new  and  different  business  model,  it 
already  has  a  proven  track  record. 

BroadVision  customer  British 
Telecom  (BT),  concerned  about  call 
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advertising  supplement 


center  costs,  is  converting  key  business 
processes  to  a  self-service  model. 
Significant  cost  reductions  and  increased 
revenues  have  been  the  result.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  BT’s  “Friends  &  Family”  program 
costs  on  average  $4.73  per  request  in 
the  call  center  and  just  four  cents  on 
the  Web.  The  BroadVision-powered 
BT.com  website  generates  100,000 
new  customer  registrations  each 
month  and  serves  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  page  requests  per  day.  The  web¬ 
site  now  generates  more  than  $142 
million  per  year  in  direct  revenue  by 
providing  advanced  personalization 
and  self-service  capabilities. 

From  Promise  to  Reality 

The  self-service  model  is  making  Web- 
based  cost  savings  and  new  revenue 
streams  a  reality.  Grejtak  points  to  a 
recent  in-depth  research  study  of 
e-business  initiatives,  conducted  by 
BroadVision  and  Surgency,  a  well- 
known  consulting  and  research  firm. 
The  research  involved  hundreds  of 
enterprise  clients  and  interviews  with 
an  equal  number  of  industry  leaders. 

The  results  of  this  research  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  report  that  details  nine 
transformational  strategies  that  com¬ 


panies  have  used  as  they  move  to  an 
Enterprise  Self-Service  business  model. 

These  nine  transformational  strate¬ 
gies  include: 

Total  Solution  Provision — This  ini¬ 
tiative  bundles  products  and  services 
together  into  a  targeted  solution,  free¬ 
ing  customers  from  having  to  inte¬ 
grate  separate  purchases  on  their 
own.  The  strategy  focuses  on  helping 
a  business  coordinate  with  multiple 
suppliers  and  partners.  Customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  increased  because  they 
receive  a  complete  solution  from  a 
single  touchpoint. 

Software  enabling  this  strategy 
should  make  it  easy  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  or  access  aftermarket  prod¬ 
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ucts  and  services.  The  software  must 
also  facilitate  close  relationships 
with  application  service  providers 
(ASPs),  as  well  as  access  to  ex¬ 
changes  and  cross-selling.  Reports 
on  customer  and  end  user  feedback 
contribute  to  improvements  in  future 
solutions  packages. 

At  Answer  Financial,  Inc. 
( www.answerfinancial.com),  an  online 
insurance  agency  with  an  integrated 
call  center,  BroadVision  solutions  are 
used  to  provide  customers  with  Web- 
based  services  that  allow  them  to 
research  and  compare  various  types 
of  insurance  policies  from  some  175 
top-rated  national  providers.  By  dis¬ 
pensing  unbiased  information  and 
providing  decision  tools  on  policies 
ranging  from  life,  auto,  homeowner 
and  health  to  pet  insurance  and  home 
warranties,  Answer  Financial  acts  as  a 
one-stop  solution  for  consumers, 
enabling  them  to  compare  hundreds 
of  plans  using  one  site. 

Customer  Self-Service — This  strat¬ 
egy  reduces  service  costs,  such  as  run¬ 
ning  call  centers,  by  making  informa¬ 
tion  immediately  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  a  24/7  basis.  Customers 
are  empowered  to  address  their  issues 


whenever  they  want.  And  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  able  to  scale  services  more 
smoothly  than  would  be  possible 
when  customer  service  is  provided 
solely  by  call  center  staff. 

Customer  self-service  requires  a 
system  that  gives  customers  online 
access  to  and  interaction  with  all 
their  current  account  information. 
Applications  should  enable  them  to 
quickly  search  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  and  configure  a  customized 
solution.  These  interactive  systems 
also  enable  self-directed  purchasing 
and  exchanges. 

For  example,  Rand  McNally’s 
BroadVision-powered  site 
(www.randmcnally.com)  offers  its  cus¬ 


tomers  extensive,  interactive  trip¬ 
planning  capabilities  that  provide 
comprehensive  information  and 
assistance — from  driving  directions 
and  road  construction  updates  to 
hotel  and  dining  reservations.  An 
online  road  trip  guide  allows  visi¬ 
tors  to  create  and  print  out  their 
entire  road  trip  by  selecting  start 
and  end  points.  The  system  gener¬ 
ates  online  maps  and  turn-by-turn 
driving  directions.  In  addition,  visi¬ 
tors  can  use  the  website  to  make 
reservations  through  a  booking 
partner  called  Places  to  Stay.  The 
website  generates  substantial  sales 
of  Rand  McNally  atlases,  maps  and 
software,  as  well  as  revenues  from 
an  online  shop  that  carries  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  travel-related  items. 
Customer  Lifecycle  Management — 
Designed  to  cultivate  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  from  pre-  to  post-sale  and 
beyond,  this  strategy  allows  business¬ 
es  to  anticipate  and  deliver  the  prod¬ 
ucts  customers  want,  when  and  how 
they  are  wanted.  Supporting  systems 
help  personalize  customer  interac¬ 
tions,  identify  behavior  patterns,  sup¬ 
port  mass  customization  and  enable 
continuous  product  innovation. 
Effective  customer  lifecycle  manage¬ 
ment  builds  customer  loyalty  at  every 
stage  in  the  lifecycle  by  offering  cus¬ 
tomers  personalized,  Web-based  care 
though  multiple  channels  and  by 
helping  the  business  target  customers 
with  relevant  value-added  services. 

GE  Supply,  a  $2  billion  distributor 
of  electrical,  voice  and  data  products, 
has  leveraged  its  BroadVision  self- 
service  site  (www.gesupply.com)  to 
significantly  increase  online  revenues 
and  its  online  customer  base. 
Lifecycle  management  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  review  extensive  informa¬ 
tion  and  make  purchases  online.  The 
site  automatically  provides  content 
relevant  to  individual  users’  interests, 
including  featured  products,  industry- 
specific  information,  customer-specific 
pricing  with  online  quotes,  and  time¬ 
saving  ordering  tools  such  as  purchas¬ 
ing  lists,  quick-buy  functions  and  an 
individualized  catalog  that  remembers 
previous  purchases. 


BT’s  “Friends  &  Family”  program  costs 
on  average  $4.73  per  request  in  the  call 
center  and  just  four  cents  on  the  Web. 
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One-to-One  Customer  Interaction — 

By  seamlessly  sharing  information 
throughout  the  corporate  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  the  enterprise  presents  a  single 
face  to  its  customers  no  matter  how 
the  interaction  takes  place  or  what 
part  of  the  company  is  involved.  This 
strategy  is  particularly  relevant  for 
businesses  whose  products  are  seen  as 
commodities,  which  makes  service 
differentiation,  branding  and  trust 
building  critical.  It  allows  the  business 
to  learn  more  about  its  customers  and 
refine  its  offerings,  building  even 
greater  brand  loyalty. 

This  strategy  requires  software 
that  enables  the  seamless  sharing  of 
information  throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Also  required  are  applications 
that  support  continuous  learning 
about  customer  needs  and  preferences 
in  order  for  the  business  to  adapt  its 
product  and  services  offerings. 

Circuit  City  is  well  known  for  its 
high  level  of  customer  service,  low 
prices  and  broad  selection  of  brand- 
name  consumer  electronics.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  “e-Superstore”,  www.circuit- 
city.com,  is  completely  integrated 
with  their  physical  store’s  back-end 
systems  for  order  fulfillment  and 
inventory.  The  BroadVision-powered 
site  allows  Circuit  City  to  replicate  the 
customer  experience  at  its  Superstores 
while  leveraging  the  advantages  of  24- 
hour  Internet  access.  In  addition  to 
being  able  to  browse,  purchase  and 
arrange  for  home  delivery  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  consumers  can  select  and  check 
the  inventory  of  up  to  three  “express 
pickup”  locations,  where  customers 
can  take  delivery  of  their  orders  after 
purchasing  online.  Because  Circuit 
City’s  in-store  prices  are  adjusted  to 
compete  with  local  retailers,  the  e- 
Superstore  automatically  adjusts  the 
price  to  reflect  in-store  specials  at  the 
location  chosen  by  the  customer  for 
the  express  pickup. 

Demand-Driven  Forecasting  and 
Replenishment — This  strategy  corre¬ 
lates  real-time  information  on  cus¬ 
tomer  behavior  and  consumption  pat¬ 
terns  with  sales  and  supply  data. 
Real-time  information  on  supply  and 
demand  helps  companies  reduce 


inventory  carrying  costs.  Customers 
benefit  because  consumption  immedi¬ 
ately  triggers  replenishment,  eliminat¬ 
ing  waiting  for  purchases. 

Achieving  demand-driven  forecasting 
and  replenishment  requires  a  system  that 
facilitates  demand  planning,  collabora¬ 


tive  planning,  forecasting  and  replenish¬ 
ment  (CPFR),  and  make/configure  to 
order  features. 

RS  Components,  a  major  U.K.  dis¬ 
tributor  of  electronic  and  industrial 
supplies,  uses  BroadVision  One-To- 
One®  profiling  and  observation  tech¬ 
niques  to  add  a  personal  touch  to 
its  interaction  with  150,000  cus¬ 
tomers  who  evaluate  and  order  more 
than  100,000  products  online  at 
www.rswww.com.  Repeat  customers 
are  presented  with  information  on 
special  offers  that  relate  specifically 
to  their  areas  of  interest,  further  driv¬ 
ing  demand. 

Innovation  and  Collaborative 
Design — This  initiative  assimilates 
partner  capabilities  and  shares  cus¬ 
tomer  and  product  knowledge 
throughout  the  extended  enterprise 
during  the  entire  product  lifecycle. 
Particularly  suited  for  emerging  mar¬ 
ketplaces  and  R&D  intensive  indus¬ 
tries,  this  strategy  enhances  communi¬ 
cation  among  all  team  members  and 
customers  in  order  to  improve  prod¬ 
uct  development.  As  a  result,  more 
innovative  product  designs  are  creat¬ 
ed,  time-to-market  is  cut,  and  sales 
and  profits  increase. 

Support  for  this  strategy  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  software  that  blends  concurrent 
engineering  with  real-time,  online 
communication.  Chat  functionality 
and  the  ability  to  share  images  online 
are  essential.  Capturing  customer  and 
partner  feedback  on  a  regular  basis  is 
also  a  requirement. 

One  of  Taiwan’s  largest  semicon¬ 
ductor  foundries  uses  BroadVision 
solutions  to  collaborate  with  semicon¬ 


ductor  partners  on  product  design, 
engineering,  logistics  and  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  site  has  the  requisite  scalabil¬ 
ity  to  support  the  manufacturer’s  rapid 
growth.  The  company’s  website  fea¬ 
tures  a  “Virtual  Fab”  window  into  the 
foundry’s  manufacturing  environment 


so  customers  can  follow  their  wafers 
through  the  manufacturing  process. 
Customers  and  partners  use  the  web¬ 
site  to  conduct  engineering  collabora¬ 
tion,  order  products,  track  production 
data,  and  access  customer  service.  An 
Internet  conference  forum  enables 
direct  interaction  among  engineers  for 
sharing  charts,  screenshots  and  indi¬ 
vidual  die  images.  The  highly  interac¬ 
tive  website  allows  the  foundry  to 
deliver  information  in  real-time,  pro¬ 
motes  collaboration,  and  enables  the 
manufacturing  of  high-quality,  lead¬ 
ing-edge  integrated  circuits. 

Supplier  and  Partner  Self-Service — 
Improving  supplier  and  partner 
access  to  the  enterprise’s  information 
and  transaction  systems  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  strategy.  Because  busi¬ 
nesses  are  able  to  communicate  more 
efficiently  with  the  members  of  their 
extended  enterprise,  they  can  execute 
their  inter-enterprise  plans  more  cost- 
effectively,  streamline  common  activ¬ 
ities  and  promote  informed,  coordi¬ 
nated  decision-making. 

Supporting  systems  for  this  strate¬ 
gy  must  provide  collaborative  plan¬ 
ning,  forecasting  and  replenishment, 
direct  procurement,  exchange  appli¬ 
cations,  standardization  and  out¬ 
sourcing  features. 

Aviall,  a  distributor  for  90,000 
aviation-related  line  items,  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  BroadVision-based  website 
(www.aviall.com)  that  enables  its 
suppliers  to  view  sales  and  inventory 
information  in  real  time,  enhancing 
their  product  and  inventory  plan¬ 
ning,  supply  chain  management  and 
forecasting.  The  site  feeds  outstand- 


Rand  McNally’s  BroadVision-powered 
site  offers  its  customers  extensive, 
interactive  trip-planning  capabilities  that 
provide  comprehensive  information. 
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ing  quotes  and  orders  data  directly 
into  supplier  ERP  or  MRP  systems, 
assisting  them  with  supply  chain 
management,  production  and  inven¬ 
tory  planning  and  forecasting.  In  the 
process,  Aviall  has  forged  tighter 
bonds  with  its  suppliers,  boosting  the 
company’s  competitive  advantage. 
Employee  Self-Service — Enabling 
employees  to  take  care  of  routine  busi¬ 
ness  using  Web-based  applications 
allows  them  to  focus  on  higher  value- 
added  activities.  This  strategy  allows 
employees  to  access  information  and 
carry  out  routine  transactions  related 
to  their  employment — a  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  efficient  and  satisfying  process 
than  the  more  traditional,  lengthy  trips 
through  a  bureaucratic  paper  trail. 

Systems  supporting  employee  self- 
service  provide  access  to  information 
and  transactions  related  to  benefits, 
career  training,  time  and  labor  report¬ 
ing,  e-learning,  travel  and  expenses. 

At  Anderson  Trucking  Service, 
a  BroadVision-powered  website 
(www.ats-inc.com)  is  helping  to  grow 
its  business  and  attract  and  retain  good 
drivers.  The  busiest  page  on  the  site 
provides  drivers  with  real-time  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  loads  need  hauling,  a 
real  plus  for  contract  drivers.  Drivers 
who  are  full-time  Anderson  employees 
use  the  site  to  update  the  system  on 
their  progress  and  start  the  settlement 
process  while  on  the  road,  rather  than 
waiting  to  submit  paperwork  after  the 
trip  is  completed.  This  speeds  up  their 
payments  substantially. 

Community  Empowerment — Busi¬ 
nesses  implement  this  strategy  when 
they  wish  to  establish  and  nurture  a 
network  of  relationships  between 
the  business  and  its  customers.  This 
solution  creates  a  website  where 
people  with  similar  concerns  can 
share  information. 

Systems  for  this  strategy  should 
facilitate  content  creation  and  com¬ 
munity  branding  as  well  as  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  community  profiling  to 
ensure  relevance.  The  website  should 
be  inviting  and  easy-to-use. 

Using  BroadVision  software,  The 
Home  Depot  (www.homedepot.com) 
offers  the  expertise  of  its  store  associ¬ 


ates  over  the  Web.  Customers  have 
access  to  more  than  100  “how-to” 
projects.  One  click  presents  all  the 
information  needed  to  complete  a  proj¬ 
ect,  including  expert  tips,  skills  and 
time  required,  plus  a  listing  of  tools 
and  materials  needed — all  available,  of 
course,  at  The  Home  Depot.  The  site’s 
dynamic  profiling  drives  relevant  con¬ 
tent  to  visitors  using  the  service,  which 
was  built  to  support  20  million  daily 
visits  and  40,000  concurrent  users. 

Mapping  Your  Strategy 

How  do  your  strategies  map  to  these 
nine  transformational  strategies  and 
how  can  they  impact  your  organiza¬ 
tion?  Where  do  you  start? 

The  first  step  is  to  email  us  now  at 
svpmail@broadvision.com  or  visit 
http://www.broadvision.com/trans- 
form  to  qualify  for  a  FREE,  30  minute 
Self-Service  Opportunity  Assessment 
(SSOA)  resulting  in  your  own  person¬ 
alized  report  as  a  take-away. 

The  SSOA  is  an  online  tool  that 
gives  you  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  your  organization’s 
readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
Enterprise  Self-Service  technologies.  By 
completing  the  SSOA,  you  can  bench¬ 
mark  your  e-business  maturity  versus 
“best  in  class”  organizations  and  bet¬ 
ter  understand  how  to  maximize  the 
benefits  of  your  e-business  initiatives. 

Email  us  now  at  svpmail@broadvi- 
sion.com  for  your  FREE  assessment 
or  visit  http://www.broadvision.com/ 
transform  for  more  information. 


BroadVision  Solutions 

BroadVision  solutions  make  these 
strategies  possible.  BroadVision  One- 
To-One  Enterprise  and  Content 
Management  solutions,  along  with 
BroadVision  InfoExchange  Portal™, 
BroadVision  Business  Commerce™ 
and  BroadVision  Retail  Commerce™ 
applications  offer  you  a  unified 
e-business  solution  for  Enterprise 
Self-Service  initiatives.  In  addition, 
BroadVision’s  Solution  Value  Pro¬ 
position  program  offers  a  Web  front- 
end  tool  for  self-service  opportunity 
assessment;  workshops  to  develop 
the  strategies  for  ESS  solutions;  and  a 
methodology  to  determine  the  ROI  of 
any  e-business  initiative. 

BroadVision  also  provides  a  full 
spectrum  of  global  services  and  sup¬ 
port  to  ensure  customer  success. 
Included  is  consulting,  training  and 
partner  support  that  involves  working 
closely  with  platform  vendors  and 
application  service  providers. 

“We  provide  the  products  and 
services  that  allow  enterprises  to 
evolve  from  the  old,  inward-looking 
ways  of  doing  business  to  the  new, 
outside-in  paradigm,”  Grejtak  says. 
“Enterprise  Self-Service  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  transformation  that  will 
change  the  way  business  is  conduct¬ 
ed  for  decades  to  come.”  • 


For  more  information  about 
BroadVision,  Inc.,  call  1-866-287-6669, 
email  svpmail@broadvision.com  or  visit 
www.  broad  vision,  com/transform. 


Visit  www.broadvision.com/transform 

to  qualify  for  your  free  self-service 
assessment  or  email 
svpmail@broadvision.com. 

About  BroadVision 

BroadVision's  Enterprise  Self-Service  applications  create  immediate  business  value 
by  transforming  the  way  organizations  do  business — moving  relationships  to  a  per¬ 
sonalized,  self-service  model  that  enhances  growth,  reduces  costs  and  improves 
productivity.  Leading  global  companies  use  BroadVision  to  power  their  Enterprise 
Self-Service  initiatives — using  the  Web  and  wireless  devices  to  unify  and  extend  an 
enterprise's  applications,  information  and  business  processes  to  serve  its  employees, 
partners  and  customers  in  a  personalized  and  collaborative  way. 


©2001,  BroadVision,  Inc.  BroadVision,  BroadVision  One-To-One,  BroadVision  InfoExchange  Portal,  BroadVision 
Business  Commerce,  and  BroadVision  Retail  Commerce  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  BroadVision, 
Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Other  names  herein  may  be  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
BroadVision  software  products  are  patented  (U.S.  Patent  #5,710,887).  Part  No.  20500-1101 
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It's  OK  to  show  off  to  your 
friends  that  you  were  in  CIO. 


But  it's  even  better  to 
show  your  customers. 


What  better  way  to  inform  your  key  cus¬ 
tomers  of  your  editorial  coverage  in  CIO 
than  through  customized  Editorial 
Reprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact  of 
your  editorial  coverage  by  using 
reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  seminar 
promotions,  employee  communications,  recruiting 


% 


and  marketing  programs.  Let  us  enhance 
your  reprints  with  your  company's  logo, 
address,  and  sales  message.  Reprints 
make  great  SALES  tools  for  trade  shows, 
mailings  or  media  kits. 

And  while  a  framed  copy  of  your  article 
will  look  neat  on  your  wall,  it  will  look  even 
better  in  the  hands  of  your  customers. 


For  more  information  on  customized  editorial  reprints  in  volume  quantities,  contact  Kelly  Stickney  651-582-3834 
or  kastickney@reprintservices.com  or  visit  our  website  at  cio.com/marketing  and  click  on  reprints. 
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SBC's  ECOSystems 
is  a  suite  of  data 
analysis  and 
visualization  tools 
that  helps  the 
telecommunications 
company  manage 
network  capacity, 
improve  customer 
service  and  forecast 
future  demands. 
Since  deploying  the 
first  ECOSystems 
tool  in  1997,  SBC 
estimates  it  has 
saved  $22.3  million 
in  direct  and  indirect 
operating  costs. 
When  fully  deployed, 
the  system  will 
create  savings 
of  up  to  $10  million 
per  year. 
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MORE  LINES, 
LESS  WAITING 


SBC’s  network  management  tools  do  more 
than  help  the  telecommunications  company 
gauge  capacity;  they  improve  customer 
service  and  reduce  costs  as  well 

BY  TOM  FIELD 


In  the  old  days,  when  telecommunications  companies  held  a 
monopoly  on  local  and  long-distance  service,  lost  business 
wasn’t  a  major  concern.  But  when  the  competitive  barriers  came 
down  in  the  late  ’90s,  customer  retention  became  a  huge  issue. 
That’s  when  PacBell  developed  its  Equipment  Capacity  Optimization 
Systems  (ECOSystems),  a  homegrown  suite  of  network  capacity  man¬ 
agement  tools  first  developed  and  deployed  in  1997.  ECOSystems 
allows  engineers  to  automatically  detect  and  respond 
to  network  capacity  shortages  with  its  data  analysis  and 
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For  Senior  VP  Christopher  Rice  (left) 
and  CIO  and  Executive  VP 
Edward  Glotzbach,  ECOSystems 
was  a  product  of  strong 
IT- business  collaboration. 
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visualization  functions.  And  with  this  fast, 
accurate  data,  SBC  Communications — 
which  acquired  PacBell  in  1998  and  began 
rolling  out  ECOSystems  throughout  the  par¬ 
ent  company  in  1999 — now  has  faster  net¬ 
work  capacity  management,  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service  capability,  and  new  metrics 
and  business  intelligence  to  measure  net¬ 
work  capacity  and  plan  expansion. 

For  Noah  Yates,  the  value  of  ECOSystems 
is  more  straightforward;  as  the  31 -year  vet¬ 
eran  tells  it,  ECOSystems  has  given  him  his 
life  back. 

Before  1997,  if  Yates,  a  network  engineer 
at  SBC’s  PacBell  subsidiary  in  San  Diego, 
wanted  to  know  when  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany’s  network  capacity  was  near  exhaus¬ 
tion,  he  had  to  do  it  manually.  In  technical 
terms,  this  meant  pulling  data  from  several 
different  legacy  systems  and  compiling  it  into 
demand  versus  capacity  charts,  which  he 
would  then  pore  over  in  an  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  equipment  utilization,  network  capac¬ 
ity  and  future  demands.  “It  meant  six  and  a 
half  hours  in  the  office  on  a  Saturday,  eating 
lunch  at  my  desk,  with  no  phone  calls  or 
interruptions,”  Yates  says.  And  even  then, 
because  the  information  was  anything  but 
real-time,  the  data  might  be  hopelessly  out¬ 
dated  by  the  time  Yates  finished  analyzing  it. 
“We  were  exhausting  [network]  capacity 
without  even  knowing  it,”  he  says.  Some¬ 
times  these  shortages  weren’t  discovered  until 
Yates  and  his  colleagues  tried  to  fill  customer 
orders  for  new  lines  or  services.  Then  the 
engineers  would  have  to  place  rush  orders 
for  new  equipment  installations,  which  cost 
the  company  25  percent  to  35  percent  more 
in  operating  expenses  than  planned  expan¬ 
sion,  or  customers  would  walk. 

To  SBC  executives  who  have  deployed 
ECOSystems  throughout  the  company’s 
four  subsidiaries  in  13  states,  the  project’s 
biggest  measurable  success  is  that  it’s  taken 
an  all-day  task  for  engineers  and  diminished 
it  to  under  10  minutes.  “We  have  better, 
faster  tools,  which  give  us  better  predictabil¬ 
ity,”  says  Andy  Geisse,  vice  president  of 
enterprise  software  solutions,  the  IT  group 
at  SBC’s  PacBell  offices  in  San  Ramon,  Calif. 


Christopher  Rice,  senior  vice  president  of 
SBC’s  network  planning  and  engineering 
group  at  SBC  headquarters  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  notes  the  IT  and  business  collabora¬ 
tion  that  resulted  in  ECOSystems.  “I’ve 
never  been  more  impressed  by  IT  folks  [col¬ 
laborating]  with  engineers,”  Rice  says. 

Frankly,  the  capabilities  provided  by 
ECOSystems  couldn’t  come  at  a  better  time. 
Like  most  telecom  companies,  SBC  has  hit 
tough  times.  Last  October,  the  company 
delivered  lower-than-projected  third-quarter 

ECOSystems 
has  saved  SBC 
$22  million;  by 2003, 
savings  will  reach 
$10  million  annually. 


results  and  announced  it  would  eliminate 
several  thousand  jobs  and  cut  capital  spend¬ 
ing  by  approximately  20  percent  in  2002. 
In  this  cost-conscious  environment,  ECO¬ 
Systems  is  credited  with  having  saved  SBC 
$22.3  million  in  operating  expenses  since  its 
initial  deployment.  By  2003,  SBC  expects, 
savings  will  reach  $10  million  annually. 

In  awarding  the  company  a  2002  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Award,  judges  were  struck  both 
by  the  capabilities  and  cost  savings  embod¬ 
ied  in  ECOSystems.  “I’m  impressed  by  [SBC] 
going  right  down  to  the  core  of  what  they 
do,  and  making  it  significantly  better,”  says 
judge  John  Glaser,  CIO  and  vice  president  of 
Partners  HealthCare  System  in  Boston. 

Born  of  Necessity 

he  need  for  better  network  capac¬ 
ity  management  became  glaring 
during  the  Internet  boom  of  the 
late  ’90s.  “Prior  to  the  Internet,  we  were 
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ENTERPRISEVALUEAWARDS  I  SBC  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 


COST:  $2.1  million 

HARDWARE:  Databases  are  housed  on  Compaq  Proliant  appli¬ 
cation  servers  running  under  Microsoft  Windows  NT.  The 
business  layer  resides  on  the  application  server*  and  the  client 
application  is  installed  on  standard  SBC  desktops. 

SOFTWARE:  The  business  layer,  which  calculates  network 
demand  and  capacity,  consists  of  Microsoft  Transaction  Server 
2.0  and  customer  server-side  Component  Object  Model 
libraries  developed  with  Microsoft  Visual  Basic  6.0  The  client 
application  for  data  presentation  is  a  Microsoft  Visual  Basic  6.0 
program  that  includes  Distributed  Component  Object  Modem 
Libraries  and  ActiveX  controls. 

NETWORK:  ECOSystems  total  network  consists  of  39  million 
access  lines,  31,000  Sonet  (fiber-optic)  rings  and  1,500  digital 
cross  connect  systems. 


able  to  do  capacity  management  on  more 
of  a  planned  basis — we  knew  the  peak 
times  were  [on  workdays  and  holidays],” 
says  Ronald  Ong,  the  technical  director 
of  IT  and  engineering  systems  who 
headed  the  ECOSystems  development 
team.  “With  the  Internet,  conditions  are 
not  as  predictable.”  Suddenly,  businesses 
required  more  lines,  bigger  bandwidth 
and  more  functionality,  all  on  a  24/7 
basis.  Rather  than  risk  exhausting  capac¬ 
ity  or  losing  customers  to  an  increasing 
number  of  competitors,  PacBell  under¬ 
took  the  ECOSystems  project. 

To  date,  developers  have  rolled  out  four 
separate  ECOSystems  applications,  two  of 
which  have  been  deployed  long  enough  to 
meet  the  time  requirements  necessary  for 
Enterprise  Value  Award  consideration. 
These  are: 

■  Rule-Based  Capacity  Management 

This  first  tool,  deployed  in  June  1997,  mon¬ 
itors  the  capacity,  demand  and  maintenance 
records  for  roughly  30  different  types  of 
equipment  (switches,  relays  and  so  on) 
throughout  the  network.  Engineers  use  this 
tool  to  create  graphical  images  that  show 
them  instantly  whether  their  systems  are  at 
or  near  capacity. 

■  Sonet  Analysis  and  Visualization 

Deployed  in  August  1998,  this  tool  allows 
engineers  to  generate  demand  versus  capacity 


charts  as  a  topography  graph.  These  graphs 
use  colors  to  show  where  systems  are  at  or 
below  capacity.  At  a  glance,  engineers  can  see 
which  parts  of  the  network  need  attention, 
reducing  their  analysis  time  from  about  six 
hours  to  eight  seconds. 

But  more  than  just  allowing  engineers  to 
monitor  systems,  those  ECOSystems  tools 
send  out  e-mail  alerts  whenever  there  is  a 
network  capacity  issue  that  could  result  in 
disconnections  or  busy  signals.  Then  engi¬ 
neers  can  view  the  problem,  diagnose  it  and 
write  a  justification  for  the  work  as  required 
by  California’s  Public  Utilities  Commission 
before  it  becomes  an  expensive  rush  job. 

Today,  700  engineers  are  using  ECO¬ 
Systems,  and  as  a  group  they  receive  an  aver¬ 
age  of  150  e-mail  alerts  daily,  resulting  in  an 
average  of  500  system  reviews.  The  engi¬ 
neers  are  now  nipping  potential  capacity  sit¬ 
uations  before  they  occur,  resulting  in  fewer 
rush  jobs.  These  reduced  operating  expenses 
(engineers’  time  and  rush  jobs  eliminated) 
account  for  the  $22  million  SBC  has  saved 
so  far  since  deploying  ECOSystems. 

cio.com _ 

Read  more  on  this  topic  in  our 

INFRASTRUCTURE  RESEARCH 

CENTER  at  www.cio.com/infrastructure. 


IT  as  Hero 

There  have  been  small  technical  chal¬ 
lenges  in  adapting  ECOSystems  to 
accommodate  different  terminolo¬ 
gies  at  the  various  SBC  subsidiaries.  But 
there  has  been  no  significant  user  resist¬ 
ance,  executives  say.  “It’s  been  kind  of  a 
Nirvana  system,”  says  Edward  Glotzbach, 
SBC’s  CIO  and  executive  vice  president. 
“Not  only  was  ECOSystems  not  that 
expensive  to  deploy,  but  it’s  also  proven 
extremely  useful,  and  everyone  loves  [IT] 
for  it.”  To  Glotzbach,  the  field  acceptance 
of  ECOSystems  gives  IT  a  business-side 
credibility  it  can  leverage  in  future  projects. 
“When  you  can  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  employee  serving  the  customer,  that 
always  makes  IT  a  hero,”  he  says. 

Next,  developers  want  to  incorporate 
artificial  intelligence  technologies  to  make 
ECOSystems  respond  not  just  to  current  net¬ 
work  conditions  but  also  to  something  that 
engineers  can  do  today  only  through  guess¬ 
work:  Anticipate  and  plan  for  future  demand 
capacities.  “This  system  tells  me  where  I’m 
at  with  today’s  network,  but  I  want  it  to  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  in  the  future,”  Yates  says. 
“That  won’t  be  easy.”  But  it  also  can’t  be  as 
hard  as  life  before  ECOSystems.  HPl 


Executive  Editor  Tom  Field  can  be  contacted  at 
tfield@cio.com. 
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Can  you  afford  to  guess  which  projects  will  provide  the  most  value  to 
your  company? 

PrimaveraTeamPlay®  lets  you  confidently  pick  your  clear  project  winners. 

Wrap  your  arms  around  all  of  your  projects  using  PrimaveraTeamPlay  from  Primavera  Systems-  the  world’s 
leading  developer  of  project  management  software.  PrimaveraTeamPlay  provides  the  easiest  way  to  track  and 
prioritize  all  of  your  projects  to  improve  execution  and  predictability.  You’ll  be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  market 
changes  and  choose  the  projects  that  match  best  with  your  business  goals. 


PrimaveraTeamPlay  has  already  helped  thousands  of  project-driven  companies  in  the  financial  services,  banking, 
corporate  IT  and  software  development  industries  to  select  and  execute  the  correct  projects  with  confidence. 
Let  PrimaveraTeamPlay  make  you  a  winner-  by  eliminating  the  guesswork. 

Call  1.800.423.0245  or  visit  us  at  www.primavera.com/ci2. 


PRIMAVERA 

Team  Play 


Visit  us  at  www.primavera.com/events  to  learn  about  our  free  online  seminars. 


The  Process 

HOW  WE 
PICKED  THE 
WINNERS 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  judges  and 
review  board  members  overcame 
logistical  challenges  to  assess  the 
value  of  this  year’s  winning  systems 

BY  KATHERINE  NOYES 


eciding  the  winners  of  the  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Awards  gets  tougher 
every  year.  If  you  think  of  the  pool  of 
applicants  as  a  class  of  students,  then 
this  year’s  group  was  like  an  advanced  placement 
course  for  overachievers.  In  such  cases,  it’s  much 
harder  to  pick  out  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

The  judging  task  was  simpler  10  years  ago,  when 
CIO  launched  the  awards  program — 
the  winners  were  much  easier  to  discern, 


Photography  by 
Furnald/Gray 
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The  Judges 


(From  left)  John  Glaser,  VP  «jlid  CIO, 
Partners  Healthcare  System;  Doug  Barker, 
VP  and  CIO,  The  Nature  Conservancy; 
Rebecca  Rhoads,  VP  and  CIO,  Raytheon; 
and  Gregor  Bailar,  CIO,  Capital  One  F^iancial 
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The  Judging 


Sept.  27,  2001  Boston  Stock  Exchange 


(Clockwise  from  upper  left  corner) 
Richard  Swanborg,  president  of  ICEX; 
Gregor  Bailar  and  John  Glaser; 
Rebecca  Rhoads;  Doug  Barker;  and 
(far  left)  Abbie  Lundberg, 
editor  in  chief  of  CIO 


thanks  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
of  their  success  generally  came  in  financial, 
easily  quantifiable  and  comparable  terms. 
This  year’s  applicants,  on  the  other  hand, 
excelled  in  ways  that  were  not  only  more 
strategic  in  nature  but  also  harder  to  quan¬ 
tify  and  compare.  Many  even  introduced 
social  and  ethical  benefits  into  the  equation. 
Which  has  greater  value:  a  system  that  earns 
a  company  billions  in  new  revenue  or  one 
that  helps  a  government  organization  pro¬ 
tect  the  environment?  It’s  questions  like  that 


“Value  is  much  more 
multifaceted  than 
we  might  have 
given  it  credit  for 
several  years  ago.” 

-JOHN  GLASER,  VP  AND  CIO,  PARTNERS 
HEALTHCARE  SYSTEM 


that  made  this  year’s  judges’  jobs  so  hard. 

“Value  is  much  more  multifaceted  than 
we  might  have  given  it  credit  for  several 
years  ago,”  says  judge  John  Glaser,  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  Partners  Healthcare 
System  in  Boston.  “What  we  find  is  that 
value  has  been  extended,  often  on  the  part 
of  nonprofit  and  government  organizations, 
to  social  improvement,  the  improvement  of 
the  health  and  knowledge  of  the  citizenry 
as  a  whole.  We  also  find  value  related  to 
the  education  of  the  workforce,  to  manag- 
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nENTERPRISEVALUEAWARDS  the  process 


ing  relationships  in  a  broader  sense  with  a 
set  of  key  constituencies.” 

IT  value  takes  so  many  forms  today;  try¬ 
ing  to  compare  and  rank  them  is  a  brutally 
tough  task.  But  that’s  just  what  we  did, 
over  a  period  of  roughly  four  months. 
Beginning  in  June,  CIO  editors,  along  with 
a  review  board  of  seven  IT  practitioners 
and  consultants,  reviewed  42  entries  from 
organizations  in  a  wide  range  of  industries. 
To  make  it  to  the  next  level,  the  applicants’ 
systems  had  to  have  been  deployed  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  the  applicants  had  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  those  systems 
for  the  entire  enterprise.  After  several 
weeks,  the  team  had  narrowed  the  field  to 
10  finalists. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  review  board 
members  conducted  in-depth  examinations 
of  the  finalists  to  better  understand  how  they 
used  the  nominated  systems.  The  review 
board  grilled  business  users  about  the  value 
the  systems  brought  to  their  organizations 
and  pressed  executives  to  justify  the  results 
they  claimed  on  their  applications.  Among 
the  criteria  considered  were  the  systems’ 
strategic,  customer,  financial,  operational 
and  social  impacts. 

The  examination  process  is  always  rig¬ 
orous  and  demanding  for  all  involved,  but 
this  year  the  tragedies  of  Sept.  1 1  intervened 
to  make  it  even  more  difficult.  In  the  weeks 
following  that  catastrophic  day,  appoint¬ 
ments  for  interviews,  meetings  and  site  visits 
had  to  be  rescheduled  or  sometimes  can¬ 
celed,  and  it  was  up  to  our  review  board 
members  to  get  the  information  they  needed 
however  they  could. 

“It  was  very  tough,”  notes  Richard  W. 
Swanborg,  president  of  Boston-based 
research  group  ICEX  and  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  cochair  (with  CIO  Editor  in  Chief 
Abbie  Lundberg).  “The  review  board 
worked  exceptionally  well  at  dealing  with 
these  challenges,  and  the  final  outcome  was 
a  judging  event  that  had  as  much  integrity 
as  in  past  years.” 

Despite  all  the  chaos,  the  final  judging 
took  place  at  the  Vault  Boardroom  at  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  in  late  September, 
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as  planned.  At  the  daylong  event,  review 
board  members  gave  detailed  presentations 
about  the  finalists  they  had  examined.  Our 
four  judges  then  debated  the  merits  of  these 
finalists,  weighing  and  comparing  their 
respective  benefits  and  impact  both  within 
and  outside  the  organization.  In  the  end, 
they  selected  five  winners  of  the  2002 
Enterprise  Value  Awards. 

“It  was  an  incredible  pool  of  very  impres¬ 
sive  applications,  so  it  was  really  hard  to 
choose,”  says  judge  Doug  Barker,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO  for  The  Nature  Conservancy 
in  Arlington,  Va.  “I  think  those  that  differ¬ 
entiated  themselves  as  winners  were  those 
that  were  truly  brilliant  in  some  way.  They 
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To  read  more  about  the  ENTERPRISE 
VALUE  AWARDS,  see  our  Web  awards 
page  at  www.cio.com/eva. 


weren’t  just  taking  technology  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  a  business  process  in  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  way;  they  were  fundamentally  chang¬ 
ing  business  propositions  and  adding 
tremendous  value  to  the  whole  value  propo¬ 
sition  chain.” 

C/O’ s  Enterprise  Value  Awards  are  among 
the  most  rigorous  in  the  industry,  and  they  are 
certainly  unique  for  the  way  they  recognize 
truly  outstanding  applications  of  information 
technology  to  create  real  business  value.  It’s 
a  testament  to  the  value  of  these  winning  sys¬ 
tems  as  well  as  the  dedication  of  our  judging 
team  that  this  year’s  awards  process  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  schedule  and  in  strict  adherence 
with  our  traditional,  unyielding  standard  of 
quality.  We  extend  our  deepest  thanks  to 
everyone  involved.  HEJ 


Application  forms  for  the  2003  CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  will  be  in  future  issues  of  CIO  and  on  our 
website  at  www.cio.com/eva.  The  deadline  for  entry 
is  May  15.  For  more  information,  contact  Special 
Projects  Assistant  Cristina  Sousa  at  508  935-4630 
or  csousa@cio.com. 
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The  events  of  2001  have  proven 
that  America  s  business  and  IT 
organizations  are  both  adaptive  and 
strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here? 


APRIL  14-16,  2002  ■  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT  ■  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Strategies  for 

theNew  Reality 


Get  powerful  insights  and 
actionable  ideas  from  the 
people  you  trust  the  most: 
your  CIO  peers  at  leading 
companies,  plus  thought 
leaders  on  the  economy, 
the  law,  technology  and 
business. 

Jonathan  Zittrain,  noted 
speaker  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Berkman 


We  ll  tackle: 

■  THE  ECONOMY 

How  long  and  rocky  is  the  road  ahead? 

Robert  Shiller,  Economist  and  author  of  Irrational  Exuberance 

■  IT  AND  BUSINESS  STRATEGIES 

Re-align  —  on  a  continuous  basis  —  as  the  world  keeps 
changing.  A  panel  of  global  CIOs,  led  by  Richard  W.  Swanborg, 
President  and  Founder,  1C  EX 

■  LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Get  the  results  you  want  —  from  senior  management,  peers, 
and  employees.  Dr.  Rick  Brinkman,  author,  Dealing  with  People 
You  Can’t  Stand... 

■  IT  BUDGETS  Learn  the  tools  and  techniques  successful  IT 
executives  use  to  set,  sell  and  manage  budgets.  A  panel  of 
CIOs,  led  by  Martha  Heller,  Director,  CIO's  Best  Practice 
Exchange 


Center  for  Internet  & 
Society  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  joins  us  as 
conference  moderator. 


■  LEGAL  LIABILITY  Know  where  you  and  your  company  are 
vulnerable  —  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Bruce  P.  Keller,  Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 


PLUS  A  special  update  on  security,  the  latest  CIO  Tech 
Poll  results  on  IT  spending,  emerging  technologies,  the 
CIO/CFO  relationship,  and  the  best  networking  opportu¬ 
nities  around! 
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Strategies  for  the 

New  Reality 


APRIL  14-16,  2002  ■  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT  ■  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 


Powerful  insights.  Actionable  ideas. 


Great  netwou 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  14 

8:00  am  -  1:30  pm 

Golf  Tournament 

3:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

Registration 

6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 

Welcome  Reception 

The  perfect  time  to  meet  your 
peers,  CIO  editors,  Corporate 
Hosts  and  special  guests. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Registration 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Welcome  &  KnowPulse  Poll 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 
Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

8:45  am  -  9:30  am 
Opening  Keynote:  Is  There 
Such  a  Thing  as  Too  Much 
Security? 

JONATHAN 
ZITTRAIN, 

Conference 
Moderator 
Executive  D 
The  Berkman  Center  for  Internet  & 
Society,  Harvard  Law  School 
The  push  toward  a  more  secure 
Internet  has  been  revitalized  by 
recent  events.  Just  what  forms  will 
that  security  take?  Implications 
reach  far  beyond  combating  virus¬ 
es  and  denial  of  service  attacks. 
Almost  every  way  we  use  the 
Internet,  especially  for  commerce, 
stands  to  evolve,  as  "security"  and 


“trust”  become  the  touchstones  of 
Internet  development. 

9:30  am  -  10:15  am 
CIO  &  CFO:  Working  Together 
for  Better  Results 

NEIL  HASTIE 
CIO,  TruServ 
Corporation 
The  CIO  and  the  CFO 
are  the  two  executives 
whose  domains  stretch  to  every 
corner  of  a  company  —  as  IT  is 
woven  through  every  aspect  of  the 
organization,  and  bottom-line  con¬ 
cerns  exert  greater  influence  on  all 
initiatives.  Regardless  of  where 
they  sit  on  the  organization  chart, 
the  two  will  always  have  a  unique 
relationship  —  one  inevitably  col¬ 
ored  with  tension.  A  CIO  and  CFO 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  roles,  and 
discuss  how  to  strike  the  right  bal¬ 
ance  between  an  appropriate 
amount  of  tension  and  respect  — 
and  why  doing  so  will  produce  bet¬ 
ter  corporate  results. 

10:15  am  -  11:00  am 

Keeping  Up  with  Emerging 
Technologies  in  Turbulent 
Times 

CHARLES  S. 

BRENNER 

Senior  Vice  President, 

Fidelity  Center  for 
Applied  Technology 
The  hardest  part  of  a  CIO’s  job  is 
trying  to  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies.  In  today’s  turbulent 
economic  times,  companies  also 
need  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 


invest  in  new  technology  develop¬ 
ment. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  one  com¬ 
pany  that  has  continued  to  invest 
heavily  in  innovation.  The  company 
created  FCAT,  the  Fidelity  Center 
for  Applied  Technology,  which 
investigates  emerging  technologies 
and  tests  new  products  and  soft¬ 
ware  that  might  someday  become 
part  of  Fidelity’s  services. 

Brenner  explains  why  his  com¬ 
pany  believes  that  an  economic 
downturn  is  the  ideal  time  to  make 
investments  in  new  technology: 
because  by  the  time  the  markets 
rebound,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
develop  the  new  technologies  and 
services  your  customers  demand 
before  your  competitors  do.  He 
also  talks  about  some  of  the  actual 
technology  directions  Fidelity  is 
currently  pursuing. 

11:00  am  -  11:30  am 

Break 

11:30  am  -  12:15  pm 

Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  present  case 
studies,  technology  updates,  and 
management  practices. 

12:15  pm  -  1:45  pm 

Working  Lunch: 

The  Economy  — 

A  Special  Report 

ROBERT  J.  SHILLER 
Professor  of 
Economics, 

Yale  University 


In  his  best-selling  book,  Irrational 
Exuberance,  Shiller  documented 
the  combination  of  factors  that 
drove  stock  markets  to  dizzying 
heights,  and  forecasted  the  dan¬ 
gers  associated  with  that  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  dot.com  bubble  burst, 
the  economy  quickly  slowed— and 
the  events  of  September  11th  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  heavy  toll  psycho¬ 
logically  and  economically.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

2:00  pm  -  2:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

2:45  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Business  Briefings 

3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

CIO  Panel:  Rethinking  IT  and 
Business  Strategies 

Moderator:  RICHARD 
W.  SWANBORG,  JR. 

President  and  Founder, 

ICEX 

Panelists: 

JOHN  GLASER 
Vice  President 
and  CIO, 

Partners  Healthcare 
System,  Inc. 

JOHN  GLOTZBACH 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO, 

SBC  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

How  do  you  keep  your 
IT  strategy  relevant  and 
visible  while  your  business  under¬ 
goes  significant  change?  How  do  you 
improve  the  speed  for  setting  an  IT 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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“Sharing  knowledge  is 
critical  to  survival.  CIO 
Perspectives  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  share  with 
and  learn  from  the  best.” 

-WATSON  WYATT  WORLDWIDE 


“Great  opportunity  to  spark 
new  ideas  beneficial  to 
our  IT  organization  and 
business.” 

-A.0.  SMITH  CORPORATION 


“In  two  days  I  learned  of 
several  useful  innovations; 
we’ll  implement  the  first 
one  tomorrow.” 
-AUTOBYTEL,  INC. 


It  all  adds  up  to  the  best  ROI  for  you. 


strategy  and  getting  buy-in  from  all 
your  stakeholders?  Is  there  a  better 
way  to  fund  and  quickly  deploy  a  new 
strategic  initiative  while  minimizing 
the  risk  of  failure?  Top  CIOs  share 
their  views  and  experiences. 

4:45  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Legal  Liability:  When  You  and 
Your  Company  Can  Be  Sued 

BRUCE  P.  KELLER 
Partner,  Debevoise  & 

Plimpton 

To  what  extent  are  you 
and  your  company 
exposed  based  on  how 
employees  or  third 
parties  interact  with  your  IT  sys¬ 
tems?  Do  you  know  what  your  sys¬ 
tems  are  really  hosting?  A  number 
of  corporations  recently  discovered 
that  their  systems  functioned  as 
“super  nodes”  for  the  FastTrack 
file-swapping  network.  Keller 
examines  how  current  concepts  of 
organizational  liability,  privacy  and 
intellectual  property  use  in  the 
marketplace  affect  corporations. 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Reception 

The  best  place  to  get  connected, 
exchange  more  good  ideas  and 
get  practical  advice. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Informal 
Discussion  Roundtables 

Chat  with  CIO  Magazine  editors 
and  your  peers  over  coffee. 


8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Corporate  IT  Spending 
Trends  —  Where  Are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher,  CXO 
Media  Inc. 

CIO  Magazine,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Ed  Yard- 
eni,  chief  investment 
strategist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a  panel  of 
senior  executives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending,  as  well  as 
other  issues.  Beach  presents  an 
overview  of  the  latest  results  and 
emerging  trends  from  the  CIO 
Tech  Poll. 

8:45  am  -  9:45  am 

New  Tools,  New  Approaches 
to  E-Crime:  A  US  Secret 
Service  Briefing 

BOB  WEAVER 
Assistant  Special 
Agent  in  Charge,  US 
Secret  Service,  NY 
Electronic  Crimes  Task 
Force 

The  Task  Force’s  approach  is 
unique  in  law  enforcement 
because  of  its  focus  on  prevention, 
education  and  partnership  with 
private  industry,  as  much  as  its 
responsibilities  for  investigation 
and  support  of  prosecution. 

Weaver,  and  Peter  Cavicchia  — 
one  of  the  members  of  his  New 
York  team  who  is  specially  trained 
by  the  USSS  to  handle  electronic 
crimes  —  provide  specific  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  used  by  the 
NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force  to 
combat  electronic  crimes, 


including  forensics  techniques, 
technology  tools,  and  approaches 
the  Task  Force  takes  that  are 
mutually  productive  for  business 
as  well  as  law  enforcement. 

This  session  is  produced  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Critical 
Infrastructure  Assurance  Office 
(CIAO)  in  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce. 

9:45  am  -  10:45  am 

Best  Practice  Exchange: 
Setting,  Selling  and 
Managing  the  IT  Budget 

Moderator:  MARTHA 
HELLER 

Director,  Best  Practice 
Exchange,  CIO 
Magazine 

CIOs  who  want  to  see 
their  projects  completed  and  their 
staff  intact  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  smart  budget  practices. 
This  panel  of  CIOs,  drawn  from  the 
CIO  Best  Practice  Exchange,  a  pri¬ 
vate  online  network  of  senior  IT 
executives,  discusses  the  tools  and 
techniques  each  uses  to  set,  sell, 
and  manage  their  IT  budgets. 

10:45  am  -  11:15  am 

Break 

11:15  am  -  12:00  pm 

Business  Briefings 

12:00  pm  -  12:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

1:00  pm  -  2:30  pm 

Networking  Lunch 


2:45  pm  -  3:45  pm 

Leadership  and 
Communications 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN 
Author,  Dealing  With 
People  You  Can’t 
Stand... 

As  CIOs  gain  more 
prominence  within  their  organ¬ 
izations,  they  have  more  opportu¬ 
nities  to  interact  with  other  senior 
executives,  corporate  officers  and 
directors.  Dr.  Rick  helps  us  under¬ 
stand  the  cause/effect  of  commu¬ 
nications  and  get  the  results  we 
want. 

3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

Closing  Keynote 

4:45  pm  -  5:15  pm 

Summary/Conclusion 

JONATHAN  ZITTRAIN 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Keynote  Reception 

7:00  pm  -  9:00  pm 

CIO  Dinner  Party 

Relax  with  friends  old  and  new  as 
CIO  hosts  a  special  dinner  party 
overlooking  the  blue  Atlantic. 
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□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 
CIO  events. 


NAME 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 
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TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 


PHONE  FAX 


E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEBSITE  ADDRESS 


NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION  IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  between  8am-5pm  at  305  865-7511  and 
identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  confer¬ 
ence  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 
as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  March  15, 
2002.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibili 
ty.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48  hours 
of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the 
CIO  room  block. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES  All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate 
Host  displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions 
and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  respon¬ 
sibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO 
obligates  the  attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 


WHAT  IS... 


YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


CANCELLATION  All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in 
writing.  You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up 
to  March  15,  2002  without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be 
imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  16-March  29,  2002.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  after  March  29,  2002  or  for  no 
shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right 
to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 


PAYMENT 


□  IS  Practitioner/Executive  $2,680 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive  position  other 
than  those  listed  below. 


□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 


□  Government/Military  $3,000 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel  reservations,  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consulting  posi¬ 
tion,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This 
enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination 
of  this  category. 


□  P.O.  # _ (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted 

within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC  □  Visa  □  AmEx 

ACCT.  #  EXP. 

SIGNATURE 


□  Companion  Program  $375 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  conference-related  functions.  □  I  am  NOT  staying  at  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort. 
Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and 

planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included.  -  — 

NAME  OF  ALTERNATE  HOTEL 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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As  webpages  get  more  complicated, 
take  a  load  off  by  sarah  d.  scalet 

WHEN  CUSTOMERS  visit  one  of  Terra  Lycos’s 
websites,  they  don’t  get  every  object  on  the  pages 
straight  from  the  online  service  company’s  global 
Web  portal.  Instead,  a  content  delivery  network 
(CDN)  provider — Akamai  Technologies — serves 


content  delivery  networks  aim  to 


up  the  images  and  streaming  media  from  caches 
(or  edge  servers,  as  Akamai  calls  them)  dispersed 
around  the  globe.  Some  localized  news  even 
arrives  automatically  based  on  which  server  is 
nearest  to  the  customer.  The  result  is  a  lighter 


Reverse  Firewall. ..Data  security.. .Powerhouse  computing. ..Mobile  buying 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JASON  HOWARD  STATTS 
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load  on  Terra  Lycos’s  servers  and  faster 
performance  for  users.  But  changes  to 
how  companies  create  their  pages  are  forc¬ 
ing  CDNs  to  reevaluate  their  services. 

The  original  idea  behind  Akamai  and 
other  CDNs  was  pretty  straightforward: 
Deploy  large,  often-requested  files  at  the 
so-called  edge  of  the  Internet,  where  cus¬ 
tomers  could  retrieve  them  quickly. 
“Back  in  the  days  of  the  bubble,  cus¬ 
tomer  experience  was  the  big  priority,” 
says  Vince  Russo,  chief  architect  at  Terra 
Lycos  in  Waltham,  Mass.  “But  it  also 
helps  us  reduce  the  load  to  our  data  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  number  of  servers  needed.” 

In  fact,  when  Lycos  started  caching  its 
images  with  Akamai  about  three  years 

The  Perfect  Path 

Internet  route  optimization  as  a  speed  solution 


ago,  Russo  cut  his  collection  of  image 
servers  by  more  than  half. 

Studies  by  Giga  Information  Group 
have  confirmed  that  CDNs  can  offer  en¬ 
terprises  a  significant  return  on  invest¬ 


ment,  and  a  reduction  in  infrastructure 
costs  sounds  pretty  good  during  a  reces¬ 
sion.  Unfortunately  for  CDNs — and  their 
customers — filling  repeat  requests  is  get¬ 
ting  trickier.  “Websites  have  gotten  so 
much  more  complicated  over  the  last 


years,”  says  Joel  Yaffe,  a  New  York  City- 
based  analyst  with  Giga.  “It’s  not  just 
static  content.  Now  more  and  more  it’s 
dynamic  content,  with  Web  servers  ask¬ 
ing  for  complicated  information.” 


Today,  Web  servers  often  build  pages 
on  the  fly,  using  content  tailored  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  location,  type  and  other  ever- 
changing  criteria.  It’s  a  time-consuming 
process,  and  one  that  many  companies 
would  like  to  avoid. 

“Companies  consider  repeat  requests 
an  annoying  burden  on  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture,”  says  Neal  Goldman,  an  analyst 
with  The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston.  “If 
somebody  keeps  asking  you  the  same 
question  over  and  over  again,  someday 
you’re  going  to  post  an  FAQ  and  say,  ‘Go 
there,  I  wrote  it  down.’  Then  you’ll  have 
more  resources  available  to  handle  non¬ 
standard  requests.  The  question  is,  How 
much  of  that  process  can  you  cache?” 

The  World  of  CDNs 

Both  ISPs  and  companies  serving  up  web¬ 
sites  have  long  used  caching  to  speed  up 
content  delivery.  Usually,  popular  content 
such  as  homepages  and  “heavy”  files  such 
as  graphics  and  streaming  media  are 
placed  in  a  cache  for  quick  access  closer 
to  the  customer.  And  customers  find  the 
services  valuable:  The  three  largest  cache 
providers — Cacheflow,  Inktomi  and  Net¬ 
work  Appliance — have  combined  rev¬ 
enues  of  approximately  $350  million. 

What  CDNs  do  is  create  a  distributed 
set  of  those  caches,  with  a  routing  layer 
that  determines  which  cache  is  closest 
to  any  given  website  visitor.  Some  tele¬ 
communications  companies,  including 
AT&T  and  Qwest,  quietly  offer  CDN 
services,  but  most  of  the  attention  goes 
to  the  pure  plays  that  are  aggressively 
marketing  the  CDN  model.  The  largest 


“THE  INTERNET  is  broken.  It  works  just  because  there’s  a  lot  of  it,  not  because  it’s 
good,”  says  Adam  Joffe,  director  of  technical  operations  at  Sony  Online  Entertain¬ 
ment  in  San  Diego.  “The  protocols  that  determine  how  packets  get  from  place  to 
place  have  nothing  to  do  with  performance  or  cost.” 

That's  the  problem  Joffe  is  trying  to  work  around  as  a  beta  user  of  new  software 
from  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  startup  NetVmg.  Along  with  rivals  Network  Physics, 
Opnix,  RouteScience  and  Sockeye  Networks,  NetVmg  is  developing  path  optimization 
products,  which  aim  to  wrestle  control  of  the  so-called  middle  mile— that  trouble¬ 
some  space  between  the  first  mile  where  data  travels  through  a  network  toward  the 
Internet  and  the  last  mile  before  data  arrives  at  the  customer's  computer. 

Game  players  who  download  the  action  game  Tanarus  from  Sony.com— then  log 
on  to  compete  over  the  Internet— may  not  realize  it  but  Joffe  is  carefully  monitoring 
where  on  the  Internet  his  routers  direct  traffic.  At  any  time,  any  one  of  Joffe’s  ISPs 
could  suffer  performance  problems.  If  so,  Joffe  wants  to  temporarily  avoid  using  that 
ISP;  if  not,  he  wants  to  use  the  cheapest  option. 

Joffe  is  mum  on  how  much  money  the  software  has  saved,  but  he  says  that  a  vast 
majority  of  players  surveyed  indicated  that  performance  was  better  or  the  same  as 
before  the  introduction  of  NetVmg.  “Users  won’t  necessarily  see  all  of  a  sudden  that 
their  routes  are  faster,  but  over  time  [those  connections]  won't  go  bad,”  he  says. 

Each  vendor  has  its  own  approach,  of  course.  While  NetVmg’s  is  purely  software, 
Sockeye  provides  a  service  that  uses  Akamai  Technology’s  worldwide  network  of 
servers  to  find  the  best  route.  Opnix,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  a  combination  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  software  to  do  the  job. 

“You  can't  choose  this  hop,  then  this  hop,”  says  Greg  Howard,  principal  analyst  and 
founder  at  San  Andreas,  Calif.-based  The  HTRC  Group,  who's  paying  close  attention  to 
these  new  tools.  "You  can  say,  right  now,  this  connection  is  better  performing.  There 
are  always  spikes  in  performance.  If  you  can  eliminate  them  or  dramatically  reduce 
them,  then  you  can  dramatically  increase  the  performance  of  the  website.”  -S.S. 


CDNs  can  offer  enterprises  a 
significant  return  on  investment. 
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Finally,  a  single  integration 
solution  to  a  complex  problem. 

The  problem  has  finally  been  solved  with  STERLING  Integrator. 

The  result  is  a  more  streamlined  integration  solution  that: 

I  provides  real-time  visibility 
I  requires  fewer  IT  resources 
I  promotes  re-use  of  integration  scenarios 
I  allows  for  rapid  deployment 
I  enables  total  recovery  of  data 

Educate  yourself.  Formulate  a  better  strategy.  Alleviate  the 
complexities  and  inefficiencies.  For  a  copy  of  our  STERLING  Integrator 
Technical  Overview,  call  800-299-4031,  select  option  2,  ask  for 
program  7143.  Or  visit,  www.sterlingcommerce.com/go/integrate/now. 


Only  STERLING  Integrator  can  manage  your 
complete  business  processes  with  a  single, 
uni  ed  platform. 

The  problem  is  how  to  integrate:  how  to 
aggregate  data,  accelerate  its  movement, 
automate  processes,  and  communicate 
information  to  facilitate  solid  business 
decisions.  The  problem  is  how  to  support 
B2B  and  EAI  interactions  without 
cobbling  together  disparate  technologies 
that  were  never  intended  to  mesh. 


STERLING 

1  COMMERCE 


www.sterlingcommerce.com  •  Sterling  Commerce  is  an  SBC  company. 
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of  them,  Akamai,  has  more  than  13,000 
servers  around  the  world.  The  second 
largest,  Digital  Island — which  purchased 
rival  Sandpiper  Networks,  and  then  was 
purchased  by  Cable  &  Wireless — has 
2,700  servers.  Speedera  and  Mirror  Im¬ 
age  are  two  smaller  competitors  that 
remain  in  the  consolidating  marketplace. 

A  new  kind  of  rival  is  on  the  way, 
though.  Two  different  plans  in  the  works 
would  allow  companies  to  link  their  own 
CDNs  together.  One  of  them  is  an  Inktomi- 
led  initiative  called  Content  Bridge,  which 
would  band  together  smaller  CDNs — ide¬ 
ally,  ones  that  used  Inktomi  boxes — that 
had  fewer  nodes  than  Akamai.  The  initia¬ 
tive  has  yet  to  get  off  the  ground,  mainly 
because  many  of  the  CDNs  involved  went 
bust  along  with  the  Internet  bubble.  An¬ 
alysts  are  more  optimistic  about  the  Con¬ 
tent  Alliance,  a  self-governing,  standards- 
based  group  initiated  by  Cisco  Systems. 

“What  Akamai  gives  the  enterprise  is 
ubiquitous  closeness  to  the  consumer,” 
Goldman  says.  “If  you’re  a  hosting  com¬ 
pany,  you  have  your  own  network,  and 
you  look  at  Akamai  and  say,  ‘I  can  do  that, 
all  I  need  is  caching.  Why  give  Akamai  any 


as  AOL  Time  Warner,  AT&T,  IBM,  Qwest, 
RealNetworks  and  Sun  Microsystems  are 
among  the  dozens  who  have  signed  on — 
it  is  still  a  ways  from  fruition  (too  far  off 
to  worry  about,  say  some  analysts). 

Getting  Dynamic 

In  the  meantime,  existing  CDNs  see  their 
growth  potential  in  serving  up  increasingly 
dynamic  content — not  just  graphics,  but 
information  that  changes  regularly,  such 
as  news  items. 

If  Russo  has  his  way,  by  the  time  you 
read  this,  Terra  Lycos  will  have  a  whole 
new  model  for  serving  pages.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  news  page  at  news.lycos.com. 
Different  parts  of  the  page  have  different 
life  spans.  The  navigation  bar  rarely 
changes.  But  the  editor’s  picks  change  every 
day,  and  breaking  news  changes  every  few 
minutes.  “Each  of  those  regions  of  the  page 
has  a  different  lifetime,”  Russo  says.  “The 
fact  that  part  of  the  page  has  to  be  updated 
every  few  minutes  means  that  the  rest  of  the 
page  can’t  be  cached.” 

By  rewriting  the  page  to  a  new  script¬ 
ing  language  called  Edge  Side  Includes 
(ESI),  Russo  hopes  to  change  that.  ESI 


The  Content  Alliance  is  working  on  an 
open  standard  that  will  allow  competing 
companies  to  agree  to  send  traffic 
across  each  other’s  networks,  a  process 
called  content  peering. 


margin?’  But  you  don’t  have  the  same  thing 
because  your  network  doesn’t  reach  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.”  In  response,  the 
Content  Alliance  is  working  on  an  open 
standard  that  will  allow  competing  com¬ 
panies  to  agree  to  send  traffic  across  each 
other’s  networks,  a  process  called  content 
peering.  But  creating  an  open  standard  is 
a  slow  process.  Although  Content  Alliance 
has  an  impressive  roster — companies  such 


is  a  nonproprietary  language  developed 
jointly  by  Akamai  and  Oracle.  It  inte¬ 
grates  the  applications  server  with  the 
Akamai  network,  allowing  static  web¬ 
pages  to  be  broken  up  into  different 
pieces  with  different  lifetimes.  The  CDN 
can  build  the  page,  pulling  information 
from  the  originating  servers  only  when 
necessary.  How  successful  ESI  is  will 
depend,  ultimately,  on  how  many  ven- 


Companies 
to  Watch 


Cs3 

LOS  ANGELES  software  maker 
Cs3  likes  to  look  at  problems 
from  a  different  direction. 

The  company,  which  has  done 
R&D  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  recently  released  the 
MANAnet  Reverse  Firewall.  The 
device  does  only  a  single  job,  but 
it’s  an  important  one:  It  prevents 
distributed  denial-of-service 
(DDOS)  attacks  from  leaving  a 
network  once  they  enter,  helping 
to  stop  such  assaults  from  propa¬ 
gating  across  the  Internet. 

To  thwart  the  attacks,  the 
Reverse  Firewall  first  limits  band¬ 
width  to  requestors,  preventing  a 
DDOS  attack  from  swamping  a 
connection.  It  also  queues  up 
unexpected  packets.  DDOS  pack¬ 
ets  generally  don't  expect  a  reply 
from  the  servers  they  invade.  In 
response,  the  Reverse  Firewall 
serves  two-way  traffic  at  a  much 
higher  priority  than  one-way  traf¬ 
fic.  If  it  sees  30,000  requests  to 
scan  for  ports  at  one  time,  it  will 
make  those  requests  wait  in  line 
while  two-way  traffic  goes 
through.  Meanwhile,  it  will  report 
the  fact  that  there  are  30,000 
barbarians  at  the  gate  to  the  net¬ 
work  administrator. 

Cs3  sells  the  Reverse  Firewall 
for  $4,000,  though  it  is  looking  to 
license  the  technology  to  router 
and  network  security  vendors  for 
inclusion  in  their  own  products. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.cs3-inc.com.  -Scott  Berinato 
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We  re  the  good  stuff 
in  the  middle. 


Need  great  mid-market  CRM  software? 
Oncontact  is  a  slam  dunk. 


If  you’re  searching  for  a  mid-market 
customer  relationship  management  solution, 
boy  do  we  have  a  sweet  package  for  you: 
Oncontact.  Our  software  goes  with  the 
mid-market  like  cookies  go  with  milk. 

Want  features?  We  double  stuff  a  ton 
of  functionality  into  our  software 
(other  companies  make  you  pay  extra 
for  “add  on”  modules  that  you  need). 


mu 
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And  here’s  an  added  twist:  our  software 
is  not  only  extremely  easy  to  use,  it’s 
completely  customizable,  affordable 
and  it  supports  most  major  relational 
databases.  To  get  a  taste  of  the  best 
CRM  software  for  the  mid-market, 
call  for  more  information  or  schedule 
a  demo  today.  Call  800-886-0866,  or 
visit  www.oncontact.com. 
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Mid-market  CRM  made  easy 
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dors  sign  on  and  the  ease  with  which 
companies  can  recode  their  HTML. 

Akamai  predicts  that  by  using  ESI, 
Russo  will  be  able  to  turn  off  40  percent 
to  60  percent  of  his  Web  servers.  “I’m  a 
little  dubious  of  that  number,”  he  says. 
“Maybe  we’ll  only  have  to  serve  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  content  on  a  page  view.  But 

Existing  CDNs 
see  their  growth 
potential  in 
serving  up 
increasingly 
dynamic  content. 

that  6  percent  takes  a  lot  of  extra  power  to 
serve  because  it’s  the  most  complex  part  of 
the  page.”  Instead,  he’s  hoping  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Web  servers  by  20  percent 
or  30  percent,  with  a  smaller  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  bandwidth  and  number  of 
application  servers  needed. 

That  may  sound  good,  but  CDNs  must 
improve  further  before  they’re  dynamic 
enough  for  everyone.  Kim  Ross,  CIO  of 
New  York  City-based  Nielsen  Media  Re¬ 
search,  says  his  company,  which  crunches 
data  about  television  audiences,  produces 
data  so  complex  that  he  hasn’t  even  Web- 
enabled  it  yet — to  say  nothing  of  trying  to 
use  a  CDN  to  deliver  it. 

Nielsen’s  data  changes  every  day,  and 
few  customers  want  to  pull  the  same  in¬ 
formation.  “Just  about  every  query  a  cus¬ 
tomer  does  is  unique  to  that  company — 
their  show  against  other  shows,  time 
period,  demographics,”  he  says.  “[Ven¬ 
dors]  haven’t  made  their  way  to  highly 
dynamic,  highly  unique,  and  that’s  where 
the  business  is.”  ■ 


Senior  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet  can  be  reached  at 
sscalet@cio.com. 
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UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

Encryption 

Unbreakable? 

AS  MYSTICS  search  for  the  lost  island  of  Atlantis  and  UFO  buffs  seek  out  alien  space¬ 
craft,  cryptologists  are  continuing  their  own  quest  to  create  an  unbreakable  code. 

Michael  Rabin,  a  Harvard  University  computer  science  professor,  believes  he  has  moved 
cryptology  a  step  closer  to  its  Holy  Grail  by  developing  a  code  that's  undecipherable,  even 
by  those  who  have  access  to  both  the  cypher  text  and  unlimited  computing  power. 

Rabin’s  Hyper-Encryption  technology,  which  uses  a  device  that  quickly  generates  a 
deluge  of  random  bits,  relies  on  both  time  and  money  to  thwart  even  the  most  dedicated 
code  breaker.  A  coded  message  would  be  hidden  within  the  bits  “like  raisins  in  a  pud¬ 
ding,”  quips  Rabin.  While  anyone  can  read  the  random  bits,  the  transmission  rate  is  so 
high  that  storing  all  of  the  stream  for  analysis  would  be  either  technically  unfeasible  or 
cost  prohibitive. 

Hyper-Encryption  has  sparked  the  interest  of  several  U.S.  government  agencies,  says 
Rabin.  He  also  claims  to  have  received  inquiries  from  some  wealthy  investors  and  at  least 
one  major  venture  capital  fund.  But  Rabin  states  he’s  not  currently  interested  in  the  tech¬ 
nology’s  commercial  potential.  "Right  now,  commerce  comes  second  to  science,”  he  says. 

Hyper-Encryption,  however,  is  not  entirely  trouble  free.  The  chief  concern  is  cost, 
since  the  technology  requires  users  to  send  continuous,  intense  streams  of  high-speed 
data  across  already  bandwidth-starved  networks.  Rabin’s  solution  is  to  create  a  dedicated 
global  satellite  system.  “The  cost  could  be  shared  by  its  users,”  he  says.  In  any  case, 
Hyper-Encryption  is  designed  to  safeguard  highest-level  government  secrets,  not  routine 
commercial  and  personal  transmissions.  “It's  most  appropriate  for  protecting  national 
interests  and  large  sums  of  money,”  says  Rabin. 

Although  Hyper-Encryption  exists  only  on  the  blackboard,  Rabin  maintains  that  the 
technology  is  ready  for  use.  “There’s  mathematical  proof  the  Hyper-Encryption  provides 
everlasting  security,  so  there’s  nothing  left  to  do  but  implement  it,”  he  says. 

-John  Edwards 
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Desperately  trying  to  squeeze  more  data  into  your  database?  Store  Smarter 


Mve 


Introducing  Active  Archive  Solutions?  The  intelligent  way  to  optimize  database  performance. 

Over  the  next  decade,  mission-critical  databases  are  expected  to  grow  by  more  than  40%  every  year.  How  will 
you  keep  applications  running  at  peak  performance  without  endless  hardware  upgrades?  Active  Archive  Solutions 
dramatically  reduce  the  size  of  your  database  by  setting  aside  infrequently  used  data.  However,  the  data  is  always 
kept  “active”  for  easy  access.  You  improve  performance  and  availability  without  having  to  squeeze  your  database 
or  your  budget.  Learn  more.  Call  800.457.7060  or  visit  www.storesmarter.com. 

©  2001  Princeton  Softech  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Buying  on  Air 

IT  WONT  happen  overnight, 
but  people  will  ultimately  accept 
the  idea  of  buying  goods  and 
services  via  their  mobile  devices 
such  as  cell  phones,  according  to 
a  recent  report  by  Boston-based 
Yankee  Group. 

The  report,  “Mobile  Payments: 
What  Are  They  Worth?”  projects 
that  by  2006,  some  50  million 
wireless  phone  users  will  use 
their  phones  to  purchase 
premium  content  and  physical 
goods.  The  50  million  figure  will 
be  approximately  26  percent  of  all 
wireless  users. 

Those  kinds  of  user  numbers— 
even  if  they  pay  only  a  few  cents 
for  each  transaction— could  add 
up  to  some  significant  revenue. 

The  Yankee  Group  predicts  that 
these  users  will  spend  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15  billion  that 
year  alone. 

The  report  also  includes  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  types  of  transactions 
most  likely  to  occur  as  well  as 
the  kinds  of  businesses  best 
positioned  to  benefit  from  the 
situation.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.yankeegroup.com. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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Parallel  computing 
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Many  Working  Together 

Massively  parallel  processing  is  still  looking  for  the  mainstream 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

PRODUCT  NAMES  are  not  always  obvi¬ 
ous — think  of  the  anxiety  drug  Alpra¬ 
zolam,  for  instance — but  sometimes 
marketers  get  to  go  home  early.  One  such 
moment  passed  in  the  early  ’90s  when  a 
computation  technology  called  massively 
parallel  processing  (MPP)  launched  its 
bid  for  CIO  mind-space.  The  name  came 
ready-made  from  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  domain,  where  it  referred  to  the 
practice  of  throwing  very  large  numbers 
of  processors  at  resource-hungry  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  fluid  dynamics,  seismic  pro¬ 
cessing,  molecular  modeling  and  astro- 
physical  simulations. 

The  term  resonated  with  a  developing 
issue  in  enterprise  computing:  By  the 
early  ’90s  CIOs  were  well  aware  that 
resource  demands  were  going  to  grow 
forever — or  at  least  until  well  past  retire¬ 
ment.  That  prospect  underlined  the  need 


for  an  IT  architecture  that  could  expand 
smoothly,  simply  and  indefinitely  by 
merely  plugging  in  identical  computing 
units  one  after  another.  Conventional, 
sequential  computers  did  not  fit  the  pic¬ 
ture  because  there  were  limitations  inher¬ 
ent  in  depending  on  a  single  processor. 
Even  if  a  system  contained  several  chips, 
one  would  always  need  to  act  as  a  man¬ 
ager  for  all  the  subprocessors.  Inevitably 
this  top  processor  and  its  memory  buffers 
would  become  overwhelmed.  When  that 
happened  the  IT  department  would  need 
to  rethink  the  whole  system  and  rewrite 
lots  of  software.  MPP,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  promise  plug-and-play  scala¬ 
bility  over  the  long  term. 

We  liked  the  logic,  and  in  a  July  1993 
article  called  “Divide  and  Conquer,”  we 
argued  that  MPP  looked  like  a  viable  pos¬ 
sibility  for  companies  facing  exceptional 
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scalability  problems.  Admittedly,  we  noted, 
there  were  reprogramming,  support,  train¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  issues  that  needed  to 
be  thrashed  out,  but  as  more  companies 
ran  into  the  limits  of  conventional  archi¬ 
tectures,  the  market  for  solutions  to  these 
problems  could  only  grow.  “The  cycle  has 
begun,”  we  said. 

There  may  have  been  some  sense  that 
this  was  true.  Still,  had  we  known  that  a 
couple  of  years  later  most  of  the  product 
lines  (and  some  of  the  companies)  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  could  be  dead,  our 
tone  would  have  been  cooler.  The  pro¬ 


- 1  Emerging 

— the  processing  cost  of  the  transaction. 

One  of  the  early  fantasies  of  MPP  was 
that  it  would  save  money  by  using  lots  of 
off-the-shelf  chips  instead  of  a  few  special¬ 
ized  mainframe  processors.  However, 
given  the  performance  hit  imposed  by  the 
stamp,  or  “communications  tax,”  MPP 
vendors  were  in  no  position  to  accept  a 
speed  reduction  by  using  low-performance 
chips.  That  meant  they  had  to  rewrite  their 
software  whenever  a  new  chip  came  out. 
“We  had  to  reprogram  and  reprogram  and 
reprogram,”  remembers  Adam  Kolawa. 
“I  remember  a  sequential  programmer 


One  of  the  early  fantasies  of  MPP  was 
that  it  would  save  money  by  using  lots 
of  off-the-shelf  chips  instead  of  a  few 
specialized  mainframe  processors. 


gramming  issue  turned  out  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  lethal.  For  example,  one  processor 
requires  about  a  hundred  instructions  to 
send  a  message  to  a  second  processor. 
There  is  no  logic  in  stepping  through  a 
hundred  instructions  just  to  send  one;  the 
sending  processor  could  save  99  cycles  by 
simply  executing  that  one  instruction 
locally.  As  a  result,  messages  sent  between 
MPP  processors  need  to  carry  at  least  a 
hundred  instructions  just  to  break  even. 
Therefore,  MPP  programmers  had  to 
think  about  more  than  just  the  immedi¬ 
ate  function.  Their  programs  had  to 
accumulate  packages  of  instructions  for 
each  of  the  processors — it’s  like  FedEx 
freight  planes  flying  between  two  cities.  If 
the  packages  were  too  large,  some  proces¬ 
sors  would  be  left  waiting;  too  small,  and 
they  would  fail  to  pay  for  the  “stamp” 
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shaking  his  head  and  saying,  ‘Adam, 
you’re  wasting  your  life.’”  (Eventually 
Kolawa  agreed.  He  is  now  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Parasoft,  a  software  testing 
company  in  Monrovia,  Calif.) 

Still,  the  vision  of  MPP’s  smooth  scala¬ 
bility  was  too  attractive  to  give  up  com¬ 
pletely,  and  during  the  next  several  years 
paths  began  to  appear  through  the  pro¬ 
gramming  jungle.  One  was  to  move  the 
MPP  concept  to  a  new  application,  from 
computation  to  storage.  The  steadily  de¬ 
clining  cost  of  storage  has  meant  that  com¬ 
panies  now  routinely  work  with  databases 
measured  in  terabytes.  Many  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  petabyte-level  stores.  Given  current 
technology,  it  is  difficult  for  a  system  based 
on  sequential  processing  to  keep  track  of 
more  than  a  hundred  terabytes  (for  the 
same  reason:  The  processor  gets  saturated). 

In  theory,  parallelized  storage,  as  of¬ 
fered  by  companies  such  as  San  Francisco- 
based  Scale  Eight,  can  manage  an  infinite 
number  of  bytes.  Further,  since  writing  a 
single  disk  takes  a  thousand  times  longer 
than  executing  an  instruction,  the  com- 
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munications  tax  is  relatively  lower  and  the 
constraints  on  programming  somewhat 
relaxed.  (Josh  Coates,  founder,  CTO  and 
acting  CEO  of  Scale  Eight,  points  out, 
however,  that  managing  a  single  disk 
image  spanning  many  hundreds  of  ter¬ 
abytes  raises  issues  almost  as  demanding, 
such  as  making  sure  that  all  the  writes  that 
follow  from  a  single  data  entry  get  made 
at  the  same  time.) 

In  the  mid-1990s,  database  vendors  such 
as  IBM  and  Oracle  began  to  introduce  rela¬ 
tional  databases  that  ran  on  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  processors,  such  as  four  or  eight. 
While  not  massively  parallel  in  the  original 
sense — those  systems  had  contemplated 
thousands  of  processors,  and  sometimes 
tens  of  thousands — these  “modestly  paral¬ 
lel”  systems  presented  many  of  the  same 
development  issues,  but  in  a  smaller  and 
more  manageable  form.  Hardware  com¬ 
panies  began  selling  systems  optimized  for 
these  applications.  As  the  software  and 
hardware  grew  together,  more  companies 
began  finding  ways  to  implement  parallel 
processing  of  commercial  data. 

Step  by  step,  this  evolution  is  gradually 
hauling  the  IT  world  into  more  “moder¬ 
ately  parallelized”  environments.  Four- 
and  eight-processor  boards  are  near  com¬ 
modities,  allowing  vendors  to  slap  together 
fairly  large  machines  for  low  prices.  Tor¬ 
rent  and  Ab  Initio  have  managed  to  en¬ 
code  the  intelligence  needed  to  write  pro¬ 
grams  for  dozens  of  processors  into  graph¬ 
ical  tools,  radically  lowering  the  level  of 
expertise  needed  to  create  multiprocessing 
applications.  Rod  Walker,  president  and 
COO  of  Knightsbridge  Solutions,  a  Chi¬ 
cago-based  systems  integration  company, 
says  Knightsbridge  finds  itself  using  the  Ab 
Initio  software  in  more  than  half  its  imple¬ 
mentations.  “We  have  seen  data  processing 
times  increase  by  10  times,  20  times  and 
sometimes  30  times,”  he  notes.  Given 
numbers  like  those,  perhaps  this  time  the 
cycle  really  has  begun.  HEJ 


Fred  Hapgood  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Boston. 
He  can  be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com, 
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ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARDS 

The  New  Notion  of  Value 

By  Katherine  Noyes  I  48 

nm  value  used  to  be  measured 
in  dollars  saved — whether 
■  by  cutting  costs,  reducing 
head  count  or  improving  efficiency. 
But  IT  value  has  changed.  Today,  IT 
is  often  a  catalyst  that  triggers  mas¬ 
sive,  beneficial  transformations  in 
organizations.  The  notion  of  value 
has  also  extended  beyond  the  com¬ 
pany  walls  to  business  partners,  to 
industry  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 
This  new  value  proposition  is 
reflected  in  the  winners  of  this  year’s 
CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards. 


ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARD  WINNER 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  By  Sarah  d.  Scaiet  I  62 

AS  PART  OF  A  CHANGE  IN  MIND-SET  from  merely  conducting  inspections  and  levying  fines  to 
monitoring  and  caring  for  the  environment,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
developed  a  $20  million  system  to  track  and  monitor  companies  and  governmental  agencies’  compliance. 

Known  as  eFACTS  (Environment,  Facility,  Application,  Compliance  Tracking  System),  the  database 
is  used  by  department  employees  to  manage  workflow,  generate  complex  reports  and  view  information 
spatially.  Much  of  that  information  is  put  online  so  that  citizens  can  easily  learn  about  pollution  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Using  top  10  lists  of  violations  derived  from  eFACTS,  department  employees  can  target 
their  time  and  budget  to  deal  with  the  biggest  infractions  and  head  off  environmental  disasters.  More 
than  a  dozen  states  have  contacted  the  department  expressing  interest  in  the  software. 


ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARD  WINNER 

Enterprise  Rent-A-Car  By  Eric  Berkman  I  72 

WITH  ITS  AUTOMATED  RENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  (ARMS),  Enterprise  has 
streamlined  operations  for  car  insurers  that  pay  for  rentals  to  replace  owners’  vehicles  damaged  in 
collisions.  Because  using  ARMS  makes  it  easier  to  do  business  with  Enterprise,  the  company’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  with  major  insurance  companies  that  use  the  system  has  grown  twice  as  fast  as  its 
overall  business  with  insurers.  Enterprise  has  calculated  that  6.8  phone  calls  are  cut  from  each  rental 
transaction,  saving  the  insurance  industry  between  $36  million  and  $107  million  annually. 


ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARD  WINNER 
Dow  Chemical 

By  Stephanie  Overby  I  56 
AS  DOW  CHEMICAL  executives 
restructured  their  company  around  busi¬ 
ness  processes  rather  than  locale,  Dow 
developed  an  intranet-based  HR  system  to 
serve  the  needs  of  its  globally  scattered 
employees.  Within  this  intranet  it 
launched  Learn@dow.now,  a  $1.3  million 
e-learning  system  that  delivers  standard¬ 
ized  online  training  around  the  world.  In 
its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  site  deliv¬ 
ered  an  estimated  total  cost  benefit  of 
$30  million,  including  savings  on  training 
delivery  costs,  class  materials  and  salaries 
(Web-based  training  requires  40  percent  to 
60  percent  less  of  an  employee’s  time  than 
its  classroom  equivalent).  The  company 
helped  ensure  a  successful  launch  by  hold¬ 
ing  traditional  classroom  training  on  how 
to  use  the  online  system  and  requiring  all 
employees  to  sign  up  for  its  first  courses. 


ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARD  WINNER 

Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  By  Stephanie  Overby  I  82 

FIELDMANAGER,  a  road  construction  management  software  suite  developed  and  co-owned  by 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  (MDOT)  and  Info  Tech,  a  Gainesville,  Fla.,  software 
company,  eliminates  a  time-consuming  and  error-prone  paper  process  for  managing  road  construc¬ 
tion  projects.  The  improvement  has  helped  MDOT  triple  its  budget  for  construction  projects  while 
cutting  its  staff  from  5,000  to  3,000  since  FieldManager  was  launched  in  May  1999. 

An  unusual  financial  partnership  agreement  gives  Info  Tech  the  right  to  sell  the  software  but  stipu¬ 
lates  that  licensing  fees  paid  by  other  states  are  used  to  further  develop  FieldManager.  The  deal  also 
grants  Michigan’s  state  and  local  transportation  entities  a  perpetual  license,  mandates  that  MDOT 
approve  any  future  software  changes  and  pays  MDOT  royalties  from  sales  to  private  users. 

ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARD  WINNER 

SBC  Communications  By  Tom  Field  I  92 

LIKE  MOST  TELECOM  COMPANIES,  SBC  has  hit  tough  times.  In  October  2001,  SBC 
announced  it  would  eliminate  several  thousand  jobs  and  cut  capital  spending  by  approximately 
20  percent  in  2002.  With  that  sort  of  financial  pressure,  the  company  is  glad  its  acquisition,  PacBell, 
had  the  foresight  in  1997  to  develop  ECOSystems.  The  suite  of  data  analysis  and  visualization  tools 
helps  SBC  manage  network  capacity,  improve  customer  service  and  forecast  future  demand. 
Replacing  inefficient  manual  methods,  ECOSystems  turned  an  all-day  task  for  engineers  into  a 
10-minute  exercise,  saving  $22.3  million  in  operating  expenses  since  its  initial  deployment.  By  2003, 
SBC  expects  savings  to  reach  $10  million  annually.  But  more  than  just  allowing  engineers  to  moni¬ 
tor  systems,  these  tools  improve  customer  service  by  sending  e-mail  alerts  whenever  there  is  a  net¬ 
work  capacity  issue  that  could  result  in  a  disconnection  or  busy  signal. 
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Kingston®  has  invested  over  $I20M  in  manufacturing  and  testing  equipment 

Our  in-house  engineers  have  even  designed  patented  testers  (pictured  above)  that  increase  testing 
efficiency  beyond  industry  standard  procedures.  It  is  this  extra  effort  that  has  earned  Kingston 
recognition  by  IndustryWeek  as  one  of  five  outstanding  manufacturing  companies  worldwide,  along  with 
such  powerhouses  as  Toyota  Motor  Corp,  Merck  &  Co.  and  Nestle  SA.  Additionally,  CRN’s  2001  Ultimate  PC  Awards 
recognized  Kingston  as  an  outstanding  technology  vendor.  For  top  of  the  line  memory  • 

from  an  award  winning  company  visit  www.kingston.com. 
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